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'i This interesting little book was first pub- 

Vlisbed in London in the year 1845. It has 

vN been long out of print, and is very scarce. 

\ The present publishers would merely direct 

I the reader's attention to the circumstance that 

^its author must not have been a Catholic, 

^as is evident from his own declaration at page 

^ 48, and especially from his sentiments regard- 

V]jing the Catholic Church as expressed at page 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



SoMR years ago, when I was in the service 
of His Highness the Pacha of Egypt, it was 
my fortune to make the acquaintance of that 
extraordinary person, who has done me the 
honour to intrust me with the publication of 
the following Work. I am not at liberty to 
relate the circumstances, which first brought 
us together, or to give such a description of 
his appearance, as might lead to his being re- 
cognized by others in the course of his travels. 
Suffice it to say, that I found him a most 
agreeable, intelligent companion, who had 
made a proper use of his vast 6x^^\Ae.'c^^^'» 'ssx^ 
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had learned to judge of mankind with a charity 
and moderation, not very often possessed 
either by Jew or Christian. He was pleased 
to treat me with much kindness, and to give 
me some valuable information, with regard to 
several disputed points in the history of the 
last few centurie?. Should I ever be induced 
to publish the facts in question, the world 
will be astonished at the extent to which it 
has been deluded. 

After I left Egypt, I lost sight of my illus- 
trious friend ; and ^I quite supposed, that he 
had forgotten so humble an individual as my- 
self, when, the other day, I received a packet 
by the Hamburgh Mail, containing the manu- 
script of the following NoteSy and a letter, 
which I shall now lay before the reader. It 
will explain the nature and object of this pub- 
lication, better than I could do by any remarks 
of my own. 
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" Heligoland^ the 29ih September^ 1845. 

** My Dear Sir, 

" The remembrance of the pleasant hours, 
which we spent together on the banks of the 
Nile, induces me to address you on this occasion. 
You are one of the few persons now in the world, 
to whom I have confided the secret of my strange 
existence, and I am sufiiciently well acquainted 
with your obliging disposition, to know that you 
v;-ill not refuse the service I have to ask. It is, 
that you will cause the annexed sheets to be pub- 
lished in your capital, so as to set your country- 
men right with regard to one or two particulars, 
on which they are likely to be deceived by false 
and mischievous representations. 

" For eighteen hundred years, I have kept 
silence under every kind of ignominy. Though 
I watched the rise and progress of the Art of 
Printing, from the wooden types at Haarlem to 
the steam -press of the Times Newspaper, I have 
never before obtruded myself on the notice of the 
public, I have seen my own image hawked about 
in all the fairs and market-places of Christen- 
dom, painted in red and yeWorw^ V\X)s\\w:i^^\i^'«K.^ 
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and tattered garments, a grotesque caricature of 
some itinerant dealer in old rags ; I have been 
libelled in villainous prose, and still more exe- 
crable verse ; all orders of mind seem to have 
conspired against me, for the fools have made 
me cant J and the men of genius blaspheme; the 
subject of a thousand idle stories, a bugbear to 
frighten children, a scapegoat for the crimes and 
follies of the multitude, every scandal and every 
indignity have been heaped in turn upon my 
head. I could bear it all with patience, so long 
as it only concerned myself. But there is a 
point beyond which forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue, and, when dangerous calumnies are pro- 
pagated in my name, it becomes my duty to 
speak the truth. 

** It appears, then, that a certain Mr. Eugene 
Sue, a French novelist of no mean celebrity, has, 
in the last instance, undertaken the oflSce of my 
biographer. In the record, which he gives of a 
portion of my life and opinions, he represents 
me as engaged, for a period of some two or three 
centuries, in a struggle with a company of Roman 
Catholic priests, who have generally been known 
to the world by the name of Jesuits. Having 
described the designs of these persons as most 
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wicked, and their influence as most pernicious, 
he places me in the agreeable light of a protector 
of innocence against oppression, and exhibits me 
as the representative of a set of principles, whicli, 
in his judgment, would secure the happiness of 
mankind. 

" But I cannot accept the compliment (if such 
it be) on the terms ofEered. I cannot agree to 
have history falsified, and good men slandered, 
for my behoof, I have sins enough to atone for 
— ages of sorrow and remorse have not yet wiped 
them out — and never again will I lend even a 
tacit sanction to injustice and persecution. 

" Therefore, in these notes — written as I best 
could, during the last week or two, in the brief 
intervals of my wandering life — I have set down 
what I really know of the Jesuits, and what I 
think of the other views imputed to me. My 
long experience may give some weight to my 
opinions ; but, at all events, they are those of a 
man, who belongs to none of the sects and parties 
that divide your modern civilization — to one, 
who has no interest to serve, but the general in- 
terests of humanity — no cause to advocate but 
the cause of truth. Having outlived the passions, 
and prejudices of many geT\eTftX\oxv^^\NxA 's.^^xxn^'^ 
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follies of one age replaced by the follies of 
another, I have no great faith in what is called 
popular wisdom ; and, though a falsehood may 
be repeated by countless voices, until it be almost 
universally received amongst men, it will require 
something more than assertion, however backed 
by numbers and authority, to convince 

" Your old friend and fellow-traveller, 

" The Wandering Jew. 

" To John Fairplatfy Esq. 
" London:' 
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I. 

THE NEW CRUSADE. 

I was walking one day through a beautiful 
valley in Switzerland, when I met a man bearing 
a knapsack, and armed with a sword and musket, 
who asked me i£ I had fallen in with any of the 
Free Corps. 

When I answered in the negative, he seemed 
not a little disappointed, and swore with a great 
oath, that he should be too late for the attack on 
Lucerne. 

" Excuse my ignorance," said I ; " but I did 
not know till this moment, that war was raging 
in this country.'' 

** No more it is,'' replied the m^n; "we ate 
only going to drive the t5ea\u\.a\>^^oxA'0vvi ^^'^ 
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"The Jesuits," said I. "What have they 
done to you ? '' 

" They are wretches," replied the man ; " and 
not one of them shall be allowed to pollute the 
free soil of Switzerland ! '* 

" Well," said I, " but do the people of Lucerne 
wish to drive them out ? " 

" On the contrary,'* said he, *'they have in- 
vited the villains to come amongst them, and to 
take charge of their children. That is why we 
are so indignant." 

" I thought," observed I, modestly, " that 
parents were generally supposed to be the best 
guardians of their children's interests, and that 
Lucerne was a free Canton, able to regulate its 
own internal afEairs." 

" We don't care about all that,'' said the man ; 
** they shall not have the Jesuits. Though we 
plunge Switzerland into fire and blood, they shall 
not have them. But, if I stop talking to you, I 
shall be too late for the fun. So here goes — Five 
la Liberie />' 

With these words, my man took his departure. 

He must have joined the Free Corps ^ just in time 

to see them signally routed, in their attempt to 

carry war and bloodshed into the bosom of a 

jDfiaceful city. 

Soou after, as I was on my way to Chamouni, 
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with Mont- Blanc towering before me, I was ac- 
costed by an American Traveller. 

*• A very fine sight, sir,'' said he ; " but not 
finer than the Falls of Niagara ! After all, I 
have seen nothing superior to what may be found 
on the great American continent. You have 
crossed the Atlantic, sir ? '* 

" I have done so," I replied, " many times.^' 

" Then, sir," rejoined he, ** you have beheld 
our boundless plains, our trackless forests, our 
magnificent lakes, our mighty rivers, our culti- 
vated fields, our thriving cities, and our happy, 
happy people ? '* 

I could only bow my assent. 

** And doubtless," continued the American, 
*'you have admired the just laws and free insti- 
tutions, under which we live and flourish ? *' 

" In America, as in most countries," answered 
I, '* there is, I think, much to admire — and much 
to blame.'* 

*' What is there to blame, sir ? " asked the 
American, fiercely. " Have we any dissolute 
court ? any corrupt aristocracy ? any privileged 
orders? any state- church ? any dominant reli- 
gion ? any tyranny of the conscience ? " 

" I can hardly reconcile with perfect freedom 
of conscience,'' said I, "the late troubles in 
Philadelphia, where the diuxdaea «xi^ V'^kVisfc^ ^:5L 
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the Catholics were destroyed by a lawless mob. 
How do you account for that affair ? " 

"Why, sir," said he, more mildly, ** some 
give one explanation, and some another; but I 
think, it was all owing to the Jesuits." 

" What, sir ! " said I, in some amazement. 
** Did the Jesuits kindle the fire, to burn down 
their own houses? " 

" No," replied he ; " but they have lately in- 
creased amongst us, and their doctrines are not 
compatible with the free spirit of the American 
people." 

" Therefore," said I, " the people resolved to 
smoke them out ! " 

" To be sure," answered he, laughing ; " the 
popular instincts are always right. They have 
no mercy on rats, Jesuits, and abolitionists." 

"Then you class the Jesuits with the aboli- 
tionists of negro slavery ? " 

" I class all hypocrites together," said the Ame- 
rican, " and would give them nothing but Lyncft 
law.* It would rid the land of such vermin." 

" It would be the shortest way, certainly," said 
L " You and your people must answer for its 
justice." 

* Lynch'law is an American mode of arguing. It consists 
la bijing without judge or jury, tarring and feathering, 
-banging, and sometimeB burning, any one vi\io dififttafeom 
J^oa in opinion. 
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A few days after this conversation, 1 met with 
a German Student, basking in the sun by the 
side of Lake Leman. He wore a long beard, 
smoked a short pipe, carried a sword-blade in his 
walking-stick, and had the mark of a deep gash 
over his right eye. He talked much of Greek 
Plays and Roman Antiquities, of Goethe and the 
German Fatherland — but I soon found, that his 
favourite subject was the progress of what he 
called rationed religion. 

"It is coming ! *' cried he with enthusiasm ; 
"the day of the emancipation of the human 
mind — the triumph of reason over superstition, 
of liberty over priestcraft ! — The line, which 
marks the boundary of the natural world, will 
henceforth be clear and distinct ; none will dare 
to step beyond it ; and taught by the lessons of 
experience, to despise the terrors of their child- 
hood, men will believe only what they see, and 
reverence only what they understand ! " 

" In that case " said I, ** their belief and reve- 
rence will not extend very far. But what makes 
you expect such a consummation ? " 

" Look around you 1 " replied the Student. 
" All sects and churches are breaking up, all 
mysteries are worn out and exploded. In Ger- 
many, we have taken great strides withwv '<K^\sb^ 
few years. Let us oiAy ^ oti ^a vi^ V'Sbj^^^^'^S?^ 
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and we may yet live to witness the universal 
brotherhood of man ! " 

" Very desirable," said I, " though we may not 
agree as to the means. But the prospect seems 
to me a little in the clouds for the present." 

" Not at all," said the Student ; " we are com- 
ing nearer to it every day. Thanks to Philo- 
sophy and the King of Prussia, there is nothing 
to fear from Lutheran or Calvinist.* Thanks to 
Mr. Ronge, there is a new schism in the Catholic 
Church.f The harvest is ready for the sickle, as 
soon as we have driven away the rooks.'' 

" Troublesome birds, Mr. Student ! but whom 
do you mean by that expression ? " 

" Our worst enemies, the Jesuits. We must 
drive them out of Germany, cost what it may. 
We keep up a constant fire against them from our 
halls and lecture-rooms ; we have painted their 
black gowns blacker with the ink of twice ten 
thousand pens ; we shall never cease, till we have 
chased them across the Danube and the Ehine." 

" And what then ? " said I. 

* The two chief diyisions of German Protestants were 
united, by the late King of Prussia, in a kind of forced 
compromise, called Evangelism, 

t Mr. Bonge is a German priest (formerly a Boman 
Catholic) who aspires to be the leader of a second Befor- 
laaiJon, 
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" Then will dawn the Grolden Age of liberty 
and rationalism, in which the German mind, freed 
from its fetters, will build up a new social edifice 
for Europe and for the world ! " 

"And the poor Jesuits? Between you all, 
what is to become of them ? '* 

" That is their business, not mine," said the 
Student. "Let them go to Rome— or to the 
Devil ! " 

Yet a few days more, and I overheard two 
Englishmen talking together in a public room in 
Geneva. I knew they were Englishmen at a 
glance, by their keeping aloof from the rest, and 
looking as if the whole universe belonged to them 
by right of birth. 

" This grant to the Catholic College of May- 
nooth," said one, "would be the ruin of tJie 
British Empire, if anything could ruin it Sir 
Robert is in league with the Pope, to sap the 
foundations of the Protestant Establishment, and 
deliver us over, bound hand and foot to the 
mercy of 0*Connell and the Inquisition." 

" Ha I " said the other, picking his teeth. 
" The Jesuits are, I suppose, at the bottom of it 
all ? " 

" You are quite right, sir," replied his friend. 
" Were it not for them, the Irish would atax'^*^ 
upon potatoes, and yet be (ioti\«CL\fe^ 'asA Vw^-^^-^X 
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— But the Jesuits are the bane of every nation, 
that has been weak enough to tolerate them." 

** Alas, poor Jesuits ! " thought I, as I crossed 
the French frontier; "did the vintage fail, or 
the young corn perish on the ground, it would, 
I presume, be laid at your door. How great 
must be the crimes— or the virtues — that have 
provoked such enmity I " 

It was in France, however, that I saw the 
Anti-Jesuit fever at its height, and attended 
with the worst symptoms. It raged alternately 
with another disease, known by the name of 
Anglophobia. The Cholera was nothing to these 
two maladies. They were infectious in the 
highest degree, and their unfortunate victims 
were haunted by all sorts of strange delusions, 
which threw them into an agony of terror. The 
visions of these poor sufEerers were truly dis- 
tressing. Sometimes they would see Perfidious 
Albion, in the shape of a convict with a torch, 
setting fire to the Arsenal at Toulon. Some- 
times, they would behold a Jesuit at every corner, 
lying in wait for their wives and children. I do 
not know which tiiey hated and feared the most 
— ^the Jesuits or the English. 

I was one day conversing with a citizen of 

Paris — a sober and honest tradesman, but af- 

^jcted with the popular delirium — when I ven- 
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tured to ask him, if he had ever been acquainted 
with a Jesuit ? 

" I knew one," replied he, " who was my 
wife's mother's confessor, and a very good, wor- 
thy man I always thought him. It only shows 
what hypocrites those people are ! " 

" Did he do anything wrong, after all ? " said I. 

"Nothing that was ever found out," replied 
the Parisian ; " but, no doubt, as he belonged to 
such a crew, he must have done many wicked 
things in secret." 

" Why do you think so ? " asked I. 

V' Because it is the nature of a Jesuit. Read 
Mr. Eugene Sue, and you will see all about it. 
He has written a book which makes one's hair 
stand on end at the wickedness of those people. 
He proves (on the most unquestionable authority, 
as he tells us) that the Jesuits profess principles, 
which lead to robbery, violence and murder." 

" But, my dear sir," said I, " the book in 
question proves nothing. Mr. Eugene Sue is a 
romance-writer, and his Wandering Jew is a 
work of fiction. For instance, he has made his 
hero die of old age ; whereas I have good reason 
to know, that the Wandering Jew is no more 
dead than I am." 

" It may be fiction, sir, but it is all founded 
on fact. Mr. Sue only (i^TT\^§» ovi^ '^<^x\s^'3^ ^ 
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grave and learned professors at the College of 
France. Consult Mr. Miclielet, the historian, or 
Mr. Quinet, the Philosopher: here is a little 
book, that will shew you what they think of the 
subject.'' * 

" I see,", said I, turning over the leaves of the 
volume he had placed in my hand, ** that these 
gentlemen are very bitter against the Jesuits." 

" Yes, they were amongst the first to raise the 
alarm — and now the Press, the Bar, the Cham- 
ber, the whole country, has taken up the cry of 
Down with the Jesuits?^ 

" It is a New Crusade," observed I, " and these 
gentlemen are acting the part of Peter the Her- 
mit." 

** Yes, Mr. Michel et calls it a crusade. You 
will find it at the end of his Sixth Lecture. If 
you like to read the book, you are welcome- 
but the question is now as good as settled. The 
Jesuits are to be put down." 

" Is it not declared in your famous Charter," 
said I, *' that all men are free in religious mat- 
ters, and all equally entitled to the protection of 
the law ? '' 

" Why," said my honest friend, " there is no 

• J)e9 JesuiteSi par MM, Michelet and Quirut, Pari«,1843, 
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rule without an exception — and the Jesuits, you 
see, are an exception to every rule. Besides, the 
French Revolution was not made for them ! " 

" It was made altogether to very little pur- 
pose,'' thought I, " if these are the French notions 
of liberty and toleration.*' 

That evening, I read in the book of Mr. Mi- 
chelet : "To every honest heart — to all, whether 
laymen or priests (and may the voice of freedom 
reach the latter in the depths of their slavery !) — 
one last appeal ! — Let them aid us with their 
courageous word, or their silent sympathy, and 
all unite to bless, from their hearts and altars, 
the SACRED CRUSADE we are beginning for God 
and Liberty I " 

So there is to be a crusade against the Jesuits, 
Mr. Michelet! in the name of all that is most 
holy, in the name of God and Liberty ! You 
have proclaimed it from your professor's chair, 
Mr. Eugene Sue and his admirers have repeated 
it in all the corners of Europe, the Press of every 
country has re-echoed the sound, and men have 
buckled on their armour, and brought out the 
old, rusty weapons, that were brandished in the 
religious warfare of another age. Forward, brave 
champions of liberalism ! Unfurl the blood- red 
banner I It is a glorious enterprise, and success 
will attend your arma% li^YcA ^<3Vic "ax^ "^"^ 
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revolutionists of every nation ; before you are a 
few old men, priests, and women. Who can 
doubt the result? In the name of God and 
Libert V — Down with the Jesuits! 

But what if God and liberty had nothing to 
do with it ? What if these Jesuits were inno- 
cent of the crimes laid to their charge ? What 
if you had been betrayed, from false premises, to 
over- hasty conclusions? What if this new-born 
zeal for public morals and evangelical truth, were 
but another name for intolerance and persecu- 
tion ? Oh ! then would you sorely repent your 
precipitancy, when it was too late — then would 
you curse the advisers, who had led you to judge 
without evidence, and condemn without a hearing ! 

Therefore, as my name has been used to sanc- 
tion many dark accusations, I come forward as 
a voluntary witness, in the great cause which is 
now pending. I lift up my hand to heaven, and 
swear, that as far as my knowledge serves, I will 
speak the truth. Time may have clouded my 
memory, and in some things I may have been 
deceived by appearances ; but I have carefully 
examined my conscience, that no partiality should 
influence these recollections, and I mean to ad- 
vance no single fact, which might not be confirmed 
by other testimony than mine. 
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IT. 



IGNATIUS DE LOYOLA. 



In the year 1521, a French army passing 
through the defiles of the Pyrenees, entered the 
kingdom of Navarre, with the intention of wrest- 
ing it from the dominion of the Spanish crown. 
This was the first blow struck in a great and 
memorable contest, provoked by the rival am- 
bition of the two most powerful princes of that 
age — Francis I. of France, and the Emperor 
Charles V. 

Led by Andrew de Foix, a young and aspiring 
nobleman, the French over-ran the country al- 
most without opposition. The Emperor Charles 
himself was absent in Germany, and most of the 
Spanish troops had been withdrawn from Na- 
varre into Castile, for the purpose of guarding 
against a menaced insurrection. So town after 
town opened its gates to the invaders, and the 
brave cavaliers of France, half dissatisfied at so 
inglorious a conquest, rode on with unbloodied 
swords and unruffled plumes, till they came to 
the city of Pampeluna. 

The viceroy of NavcvTte W^ ^qv:^^ ^«>o^'^'«x.^ 
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in search of succours; but unwilling to aban- 
don to its fate the ancient capital of the country, 
he had left one of his olficers at Pampeluna, to 
exhort the garrison to defend it to the last ex- 
tremity. The person selected for this service 
was a young gentleman of Biscay, who had al- 
ready distinguished himself as a gallant soldier, 
and who seemed equally well fitted, both by 
nature and education, for the toils and perils of 
a camp, or the gaieties and splendours of a court. 
Don Ignatius de Lotola. (such was the name 
of this officer) was now twenty-nine years of 
age, and richly endowed with all high and noble 
qualities. Handsome in form and feature, ac- 
complished in every martial exercise, brave even 
to rashness, enthusiastic, generous, and sincere, 
with a passionate love of glory, and a no less de- 
voted admiration for the fair sex, I have seen 
none that came nearer to the image of a true and 
perfect knight. Born of a very old and honour- 
able family, the youngest of eleven children, he 
had been early sent from the paternal castle in 
Guipuscoa, to serve as a page at the court of 
Ferdinand the Catholic. There, all conspired to 
inflame his youthful imagination. The pomp 
and pride of the Gothic chivalry, the brilliant 
remains of Moorish grandeur and refinement 
the stern rnagnlBcenoe of regal power, and the 
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dread solemnities of religion, were all united 
within the walls of those stately palaces, to which 
flowed alike the spoils of the Alhambra, and the 
treasures of the New World. Poetry and Ro- 
mance still flourished on that soil of Spain, 
watered for eight centuries with the blood of so 
many Moslem and Christian warriors; and the 
great discovery of Columbus had opened a real 
field for enterprise and adventure, such as might 
bear comparison with the wildest dreams of 
fancy. Thus did the young Loyola grow up to 
manhood, in the very centre (as it were) of 
heroic thoughts and deeds; and the world, on 
which he was entering, glittered with no com- 
mon light, reflected from the glories around him, 
as well as from the traditions and wonders of 
the past. 

Alive to every soft emotion, he was early en- 
gaged in adventures of love and gallantry. After 
the example of those legendary knights, whose 
fabled achievements he had studied with so much 
pleasure, he selected one lady in particular, of a 
rank almost hopelessly above him, as the guiding 
star in his course of military honour. Doubt- 
lesSy he cherished fond visions of future renown, 
when, returning from a long career of triumph, 
he should lay his hard-earned lawY^l^ ^x. *»iw^Vwa^ 
of the mistreaa he adoxod, U^ \\\X\^ V^^^ '^^ 
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he was reserved for a far difEerent service— to 
enlist under the banner of the cross, to wrestle 
against principalities and against powers, to fight 
with the weapons that are not carnal, and to con- 
quer for the kingdom that is not of this world. 
But, as yet, his heart was filled with human 
love, human ambition — and for them he was 
ready to brave all the dangers and vicissitudes 
of a warrior's life. 

Such was the man, so gifted and so trained 
for action, that found himself in the city of Pam- 
pelima, in the midst of an undisciplined soldiery 
and a terrified people. As the French approached, 
he tried every possible means to induce the in- 
habitants to defend their town. He strove at 
first to rouse them to a noble emulation, and, 
failing in that, to shame them into a show of 
valour. He threatened, he remonstrated, he re- 
proached them with cowardice and treachery ; 
but his words were thrown away on a panic- 
struck, and perhaps disafEected mob. Finding 
he could prevail nothing, and that there was no 
hope of holding out a siege with such forces, he 
expressed his contempt and disgust in no very 
measured terms, and retired into the citadel, 
accompanied by a single soldier. 

The governor of this fortress, an old and ex- 
perJenced oIHcer, Lad himself lost \xeai\. m «>mx- 
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veying the chances of resistance. His garrison 
consisted of a mere handful of men, and he was 
moreover badJy provided with the stores and 
munitions of war. But Ignatius told him, that 
those strong, though unfinished fortifications, 
which the genius of Cardinal Ximenes had de- 
signed for the protection of Pampeluna, might 
be defended by brave soldiers against a world of 
odds; and that, even were the case desperate, 
it would become Spanish gentlemen to die with 
swords in their hands, rather than set an ex- 
ample that would cow the spirit of the whole 
kingdom. He had almost persuaded the governor 
to adopt his views, when the French, having 
entered the town, sent to ofiEer terms of capitula* 
tion to the citadel. 

It was the opinion of Ignatius, that the mes- 
sage should not be received, and that they should 
enter into no treaty with the enemy ; but in this 
he was over-ruled by the other oflicers, and it 
was agreed to appoint a meeting, for the pur- 
pose of hearing the propositions of the invaders. 
Loyola was present at this interview, and he 
soon perceived, that the one party, confident in 
their superior strength, were disposed to exact 
hard conditions — and that the other, weak and 
dispirited, would be but too ready to accent theixL. 
The moment was critical, and \ife \jo^ \^s^ ^^^<2»- 
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lution with characteristic promptness. Breaking 
suddenly on the Conference with a storm of in- 
vective, he hurled such scorn and defiance at the 
enemy, and so provoked them with taunts and 
mockeries, that the Frenchmen retired in wrath, 
and all possibility of treating was at an end. 
The garrison now clearly saw, that no choice 
was left them, but resistance or unconditional 
surrender ; and, as their notions of honour would 
not allow them to submit to the latter alterna- 
tive, they prepared for a vigorous defence, under 
the direction of the young Biscayan. 

But soon, as in decisive answer to the haughty 
language of the besieged, the French artillery 
thundered against the walls of the castle, and a 
formidable breach was made in the side most 
open to attack. Then, whilst the iron shower 
continued to fall thick and fast upon tower and 
battlement, the foremost of the invading army 
mounted gallantly to the assault. There ensued 
a deadly struggle, though not of long duration. 
While it lasted, every inch of ground was obsti- 
nately disputed — not a step in advance but was 
won with toil and blood. Midway in the gap 
stood Ignatius, cheering on his troops with voice 
and gesture, and, by his example, inspiring them 
with the courage of heroes. But, alas I the days 
are orerf when the might of a single arm could 
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decide the fortune of a battle; courage is no 
matcli for gun-powder, and the hero is beaten 
down by a cannon-ball as easily as the coward. 
And so it happened with Loyola. His eye was 
yet flashing defiance, and his sword dealing de- 
struction all around him, when a shot struck the 
wall at a little distance from where he fought, 
and a fragment of the stone, flying off, violently 
bruised his left leg. Almost in the same instant, 
his right leg was shattered by the ball itself in 
its rebound. He fell, and the strong arm sank 
powerless by his side. Dismayed at the loss of 
their leader, the Spaniards fled, or surrendered 
at discretion : the besiegers took possession of 
the citadel, and the lilies of France waved trium- 
phant from the battered wall. 

Happily, the brave Biscayan had fallen into 
the hands of generous enemies, who knew how to 
respect his valour, and treated him with the ut- 
most courtesy. They carried him to their gene- 
ral's quarters, employed their surgeons to bind 
up his broken limb, and left him at his own dis- 
posal, to stay where he was, or remove to some 
other place. Then, with the tender longings of 
natural affection, Ignatius begged to be conveyed 
to the Castle of Loyola, that he might there re- 
gain his health by the kind nursing of friends 
and kindred, or die in th^ Yvomi^ ^IVYaj Na^-^^"^^- 
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and lay his bones with those of his forefathers. 

Borne carefully on a litter, but suffering great 
pain from the slightest movement by the way, 
the wounded champion arrived at his ancestral 
home. The leg had been badly set, and the sur- 
geons, who now came to visit him, declared, that 
the limb must be again broken, if ever it were 
to resume its natural form. The patient bade 
them do as they thought best, and endured with- 
out flinching the torture of that rude operation. 
But a violent fever ensued, and his life was now 
in the utmost danger. Weeping faces gathered 
round his bed, and everything told him, that he 
had not many days to live. On the vigil of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, he received the last sacra- 
ments of the church. 

It is then, that, stretched upon a couch of 
helpless agony, waiting for the dread hour, which 
seems to be close at hand — in the silence of the 
long dreary night, when the spirit is weighed 
down with gloom, and all kinds of strange fancies 
press upon the sick man's brain — it is then, that 
Ignatius recalls the image of his past life. 
Stripped of the gay colouring of youth and hope, 
it rises up before him like an accusing angel. 
Where now is the graceful page, the accom- 
plished courtier, the stately and gallant cavalier ? 
What now remaina to him of all his romantic 
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visions ? The music is" hushed ; the light songs 
and pleasant dances are at an end ; the beautj, 
the glory, and the love, are gone for ever. A 
few more sharp and bitter pangs — a few more 
hours, it may be, of wearisome expectation — and 
the proud, keen eye will be darkened, and the 
fiery heart be still. What then will go down 
with him to the cold passionless grave ? Where 
are the good deeds and holy thoughts that should 
bear him company through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death ? — True, he has been a brave 
soldier, fighting valiantly in defence of his 
country ; that would avail him something before 
an earthly tribunal ; but will it do so in 
sight of the judgment-seat of the Most High? — 
Appetites indulged, vanities followed, opportu- 
nities neglected, talents abused, and a whole life 
wasted — these are the stern realities that will 
witness -against him in that fearful audit, when 
every soul must render an account to its Creator 
of the works done in the body. 

Such were the reflections, that, mingled with 
the spasms of physical pain, the chills and heats 
of fever, and the ghastly phantoms of delirium, 
haimted the sick bed of the warrior on this night 
of crisis. At length exhausted nature sank into 
a sleep ; and then he beheld, in his dream, the 
Prince of the Apostles — doxiXAX^^ek ^SJOa. Vs^^ "«siSi. 
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mitre, as he may have saen him painted on old 
abbey-window, or in the front of some illumi- 
nated missal— standing beside his pillow, with, a 
mild and venerable countenance, and bidding 
him be of good cheer, for that he should not die, 
but live. And therewith St. Peter touched him, 
as though he would heal him of his malady. 

From whatever cause, Ignatius awoke re- 
freshed and comforted. That sleep had been the 
turning point of the disease, and henceforth he 
began to recover. But a long confinement was 
before him, attended with much suflEering. The 
bone, which protruded below the knee, had yet 
to be cut away, and the limb was stretched upon 
a kind of rack, to restore it to its proper length. 
This violent remedy failed of its intended effect, 
for the right leg of Ignatius remained always the 
shorter of the two. 

As he lay on his bed, restless and impatient, he 
asked for some books of knight-errantry, to cheat 
the weary time. They could find nothing in the 
old castle, but the Life of Christ, and of the 
Saints, and these they brought to the couch of 
the disabled cavalier. From that moment, a new 
world opened upon him. He had been accus- 
tomed to the heroism of action ; he was now to 
learn the heroism of endurance. He had honoured 
t^be beauty and glory of the earth \ he was now to 
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honour, with a still deeper reverence, its poverty 
and its sorrow. Weak and in pain, shut out 
from the pleasures and excitements of his former 
life, and still haunted by shadows from the dim 
confines of the realm of death, hard by which he 
had so lately passed — he read with intense in- 
terest of those holy men, whose lives had been 
one long preparation for the world beyond the 
grave. His heart warmed towards them ; love, 
pity, and admiration, were kindled in turn by the 
record of their virtues and sufferings : compared 
to these, how vain appeared the exploits of chi- 
vaby ! how poor the inventions of romance I how 
worse than idle the pursuits, in which Loyola 
had spent his youth ! — Henceforth he resolved 
to consecrate all his thoughts to God, convinced 
that nothing short of Infinite Perfection could 
satisfy the longings of an immortal soul. 

To this end, as soon as he was able to mount 
on horseback, he quitted the old family dwelling 
without consulting any of his relations. His de- 
bign was to visit the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and it seems to have been his first care to pro- 
vide himself with the coarse coat, the girdle and 
sandals, the staff and wallet of a pilgrim. A rri ved 
at the Monastery of Montserrat, he bestowed his 
rich garments on a beggar, gave his horse to the 
monks, and, watching a whole tv\^\. \>^\.Qt^ *^\^ 
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Altar of the Virgin, hung up his sword on a pil- 
lar of the chapel. Then, arrayed in his pilgrinoi's 
weeds, he retired to the little town of Manreza, to 
wait till the opening of the port of Barcelona, 
which was then closed because of the plague, 
should afford him an opportunity to sail for the 
Holy Land. 

At Manreza, he went straight to the hospital, 
and took up his abode with the poor, sick people. 
Here he spent all his time in humiliation and 
penance. He wore a shirt of hair and an iron 
girdle ; he slept little, and that upon the bare 
ground ; he fasted, or mingled ashes with his 
food. Nay, so great was his thirst for self-abase- 
ment, that the proud gentleman consented to beg 
his bread from door to door, and to be treated as 
a wandering idiot by the lowest of the populace. 
At length, finding his real name and rank likely 
to be discovered, he withdrew hastily from Man- 
reza^to a cavern hollowed in the rock, and there, 
in darkness and solitude, in tears, and in prayers, 
and spiritual struggles, he strove, by repentance 
and mortification, to atone for the sins of his past 
life. In this retreat, he suffered much from 
bodily ailments, but still more from mental 
agony ; sometimes he was seized with horror, 
and believed himself lost beyond redemption ; 
sometimes, in his despair, he was almost tempted 
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to commit suicide. After a while, his strength 
failed him, so that he was found one day in a 
swoon, lying motionless at the entrance of the 
cave. 

Consoled by heavenly visions, he soon re- 
covered from this state of misery and dejection. 
The truth dawned upon him, that he was called 
to work as well as pray — to labour for the salva- 
tion of others, as well as for his own. Knowing 
that such a ministry would require health and 
vigour, he relaxed in his austerities, and returned 
to a more natural mode of living. A divine 
peace had succeeded to the former anguish of 
his soul. He had come out from the furnace, 
strengthened and purified. To impart his ex- 
perience to others, he wrote the Spiritual Exer- 
cises, 

Ignatius had been used to handle the sword, 
and not the pen. Yet, with no aid from human 
learning, beyond what a bare knowledge of read- 
ing and writing could supply, this soldier, trained 
in the life of courts and camps, produced a work, 
which, for three centuries, has influenced the 
mind and character of thousands. It is in the 
Spiritual Exercises^ that we trace the main element 
of the Society of Jesus. 

But now the hermit of the cavern was to set 
out on his long-projected voyu^e* TVa q:^^\5^'^k^ 
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of a merchant- vessel gave him a free passage 
from Barcelona to Gaeta, and thence he proceedec 
on foot to Rome, begging his subsistence by th< 
way. Having staid to receive the Pope's bene- 
diction, he next travelled to Venice ; but whei 
he arrived there, the ship with the pilgrims tc 
Jerusalem had set sail a few days before. " Nc 
matter," cried the dauntless Ignatius ; " if there 
Ke no ships, I will cross the sea upon a plank I " 
He embarked, however, in a vessel bound foi 
Cyprus, and, overtaking the other pilgrims, ac- 
companied them to JafEa and Jerusalem. Hav- 
ing visited the sacred places, and knelt in rapture 
and adoration beside the Holy Sepulchre, he felt 
himself inspired with invincible hope and courage, 
Were it not possible to convert all those Eastern 
people, and bring them to a knowledge of the 
truth? At least he would make the attempt, 
whatever might be the danger. He was dnly 
prevented from doing so by the Provincial of the 
Franciscans, who charged him on the authority 
of the Holy See, to leave Palestine, and return to 
Europe. Ignatius understood it as a . warning 
from Heaven, that he was not yet fitted for the 
task assigned to him ; and he went back to Spain, 
with the resolution of preparing himself for the 
work of an ppostle, by a new series of humilia- 
tJons, and a new course of study and discipline. 
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In the grammar-school of Barcelona, the pil- 
grim-soldier now sat himself down with the little 
children, to learn the first rudiments of the Latin 
tongue. At Alcala and Salamanca, he took his 
place amongst the young students, and laboured 
night and day to master the difficulties of logic, 
natural science, and theology. Yet, in the midst 
of these varied pursuits, he found or made oppor- 
tunities for the practice of religion and charity. 
He visited the sick, and men said, that he wrought 
miraculous cures upon them. He taught and 
catechised the people, advised and comforted 
many tender consciences, and reformed by his ex- 
ample, the dissolute manners of the scholars. 
The vulgar took him for a sorcerer, and grave 
prelates began to suspect, that some heresy must 
lurk under so much zeal. He was several times 
imprisoned, and examined by divers ecclesiastics 
as to his life and doctrine. They could find 
nothing against him, except that there was a 
degree of novelty in his discourses. " I did not 
think,'' replied Ignatius, *'that it had been a 
novelty amongst Christians, to speak of Jesus 
Christ I '' — In the end he was acquitted of all 
blame, but ordered to abstain from public teach- 
ing, till he had studied four years in divinity. 

In consequence of this decision, Ignatius re- 
solved to pass over into France. TVift^^TJc^^x'svNj^ 



of Paris was then the most famous in Europe, and 
there he determiaed to continue his scholastic 
training. In the college of Sainte-Barbe, he took 
up his residence with two of the students, des- 
tined to be hereafter amongst the most illustrious 
of his disciples. The ooe was Peter Fabee (or 
Le Fevre), a poor scholar of Savoj, who had led 
a chaste and pious life from hie childhood, but waa 
yet tormented with strange- doubts and scruples. 
The other was FbancihXavier, a young gentleman 
ofNavarre, ardent, ambitious, and full of the pride 
of birth and talent. But Ignatius knew how to 
deal with each — the timid aa the preaumptuoua, 
ihe humble as the proud. He won them both 
over to his views, and prepared them, by slow 
degrees, for the great work he had in hand. 
Others were soon to join him, and to ait down- 
humbly at his feet, to practice the Spiritual Ex- 
ercises under his direction. These were James 
Latkcz and Alphonso S.\lmerok, both Spaniards,- 
and already distinguished for extraordinary learn- 
ing, though still in the first flower of youth. They 
were followed by Nicholas BoDADiLLA, who taught 
philosophy at Valladolid, but who, being in Paris 
in a state of extreme poverty, had received assis- 
tance from the charity of Loyola. The last oE 
this little band was Siuon Rodriguez d'Azevkdo, 
a Portuguese geutlemao oE rare merit, who waa 
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maintained in Paris at the cost of his sovereign, 
that he might be enabled to pursue his studies 
with advantage. 

On the feast of the Assumption, in the year 
1534, Ignatius, accompanied by the six persons 
above named, ascended the hill of Montmatre, 
and heard Mass in a little chapel dedicated to St. 
Denis. Then solemnly devoting themselves to 
the service of God and of His Church, they vowed 
to abandon all things to go and convert the in- 
fidels at Jerusalem, or, in case of being prevented 
in that design, to place themselves at the disposal 
of the Pope, for any other mission that might be 
required. 

Thus imited by a vow, and engaged in a com- 
mon cause, they yet resolved to continue as humble 
students for some two years longer, that they 
might base their ulterior projects on a foundation 
of solid learning. In the course of that time, 
Ignatius took a journey into his own country, both 
to recover his health, which had declined since 
his residence in France, and to settle some pri- 
vate affairs for Xavier, Laynez, and Salmeron. 
Before leaving his companions, he agreed with 
them, that as soon as the term of probation was 
expired, they should set out for Venice on the 
same day, and that he would be there to receive 
them, and to concert measures lot ^-^^vt \xiXN5ctfe 



proceedings. Being arrWed at Guipuscoa, he re- 
sisted the BolicitatioQB of his brother (the Lord of 
Loyola) and the rest of bia family, to return to the 
world and live as became his rank, Ignatius had 
ceased to care for such distinctions, and he soon 
showed, that his mind was occupied with far 
other business. He visited the scenes of his 
youth, only to make atonement for by-gone sina. 
He bestowed bis patrimony upon the poor, and 
spent his time in catechising and preaching. So 
gieatwas the effect of his sermons, that blaspbemeri 
renounced their oaths, and gamesters threw away 
their dice, at his command. A general reforma- 
tion of manners attended his passage through the 
country, many miraculons cures were attributed 
to his intercession, and the prayers and blessinga 
of all good men followed him on his ilepartUTe to 
Venice. 

Meanwhile, his six companions, who had re- 
mained at Paris, added three more to their num- 
ber. The first was Claude Le Jay, the second 
John Codcjre, and the third Pasquieb Beoqdkt, 
all men of extraordinary learning, and the two 
last natives of France. With staves in their 
hands, and the book of the Spiritual Exerciiea 
in their wallets, these nine persons travelled on 
foot into Italy, through the severe winter of 
JS36, Thej fonnd Ignatius at Venice, iti com- 
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pany with James Rozez, who was the eleventh 
member of this strange association, but who did 
not live to witness the establishment of the order. 
His place was supplied, upon his death, by a 
young Spanish soldier, named Francis Strada, 
who afterwards became one of the most famous 
preachers of his time. 

Having procured himself and his companions 
to be ordained priests, Ignatius now went to 
Home, to offer his services to Pope Paul III. 
The communication with the Holy Land, which 
he at first designed for the field of his apostolic 
labours, was entirely cut off by reason of the 
war with the Turks ; but Loyola soon perceived, 
with the keen eye of genius, that plenty of other 
work was in store for him and his followers. 
The Church of Eome, which had resisted so 
many tempests, now seemed as if shaken to her 
foundations, and was menaced on all sides with 
destruction. The mighty voice of Luther pealed 
like a thunder storm through Europe, and all 
the strongholds of authority and prescription 
trembled at the sound. '^ It is not safe, it is not 
expedient," cried he, "to do anything against 
conscience I " — and from that day, the right of 
private judgment became the watchword of half 
the nations of Christendom, A thousand meaner 
motives aided the change: "vnaxi"^ ^^x^ \.^\s5;?^\fe^ 
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by the hope of plunder and licence, princes and 
nobles had cast longings eyes on the rich bene- ' 
fices of the clergy, and some, like Henry VIII. of 
England sighed for a new wife. But the real 
power of the movement lay in the acknowledged 
existence of unreformed abuses, in the scandalous 
lives of false, unbelieving priests, and, above all, 
in the strong instincts of liberty and progress, 
Avhich were now associated in the minds of the 
people, with a spirit of free enquiry into matters 
of faith and doctrine. 

Ignatius believed it to be his duty, to stem 
this torrent of innovation ; and he was not the 
man to shrink from any duty, however arduous. 
Resolved to bear himself as in the breach at 
Pampeluna, and make good the defences of the 
Church, whilst there was yet standing-room on 
her crumbling walls, he applied all the vigour of 
his intellect to discover the best means of resis- 
tance. This man, whom some thought a pious 
dreamer, and some a gloomy fanatic, was now to 
be distinguished by the wisdom of his practical 
measures. To combat the Protestants with their 
own weapons — to reform the Church from within 
whilst multitudes were assailing her from with- 
out — to revive the piety and zeal of ancient 
timeB, to bring back the old reverence for autho- 
r/tjr^ to teach men once more tiie habits of doci- 
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lity and obedience, and yet to make alliance with 
the advancing knowledge, and all the living 
forces of his age — this was the gigantic scheme, 
which the genius of Loyola conceived, and which 
his undaunted energy carried, at least partially, 
into execution. 

To begin the work, he founded the Society of 
Jesus, which at first consisted of Ignatius and 
his original companions, and which received the 
sanction of the Pope, by the bull of the 27th 
September, 1540. Their first act was to pro- 
ceed to the election of a General of the Order, 
and every vote was for Ignatius, except his own. 
He declined the honour, and begged to be al- 
lowed to fill some inferior post; but, elected 
unanimously a second time, he was no longer 
able to refuse. Indeed, there was none other, 
who could then have supplied his place. 

From his head-quarters at Rome, he sent 
forth his disciples conquering and to conquer. 
As their numbers rapidly increased, he found 
employment for them in all parts of the world. 
Wherever the Church was in danger of losing 
ground, wherever there was the least chance of 
bringing new converts into her pale, there was 
a Jesuit (so called from the name of the Society) 
ready to maintain her cause, and to hazard his 
life in her defence. The «>^vt\X. oV \^j^\»s. 
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seemed to animate the whole order, and the fortress 
of the Catholis faith, just before in extreme peril, 
was suddenly garrisoned by an army of heroes and 
martyrs. No toil could weary these champions of 
the cross, no difficulty turn them from the path 
prescribed— nothing was too high, nothing too low 
for them — but alike in the courts of kings, and in 
the hovels of beggars, amid the refinement of civili- 
zed, and the ferocities of savage life, they pursued 
the one object of their institution, according to 
the light vouchsafed to them — The greater glory 
of God in the salvation oj the souls of men. 

At the famous Council of Trent, assembled in 
the hope of restoring unity to Christendom, three 
Jesuits— Le Jay, Salmeron, and Laynez — were 
distinguished above all the rest by their zeal and 
learning. The highest ecclesiastical dignities 
were within their reach, and, at the bidding of 
Ignatius, were all refused by them. Not mitres 
and cardinals* hats, not the purple and fine linen 
of prelates, but the white robes of confessors 
and the palms of martyrdom, were what he de- 
sired for his Company. With a word, he sent 
Francis Xavier to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, to penetrate into unknown regions, and 
brave the fiery suns of the tropics. He had 
always an agent ready for every service — the 
school, the iospital, the pulpit, the controversy, 
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the distant mission — but he had none who as- 
pired to honours, or laid claim to any human 
reward. His shepherds were not hirelings. 

The rest of the life of Ignatius is the history 
of great labours ne"\ er relaxed for a moment, and 
of a wise government successfully carried on. 
How he wrote the constitutions of the Society, 
and thus fixed his institute on a lasting basis — 
how he provided for every exigency, and kept 
watch and ward for the interests of the whole 
Church — how he spread his company of preachers 
through Europe, and sent his missionaries to all 
parts of the world — how bravely he encountered 
the hatred of enemies, and the mistrust and jeal- 
ousy of friends — how he kept up a steady dis- 
cipline, tempered by love and prudence, and 
ruled his followers according to their several cha- 
racters, now rousing the dormant energies of the 
mild Rodriguez, now checking the fiery zeal of 
the noble Borgia — how tenderly he cared for the 
relief of the poor, and the instruction of the 
young — how he lived to see the order he had 
founded, with the aid of only nine companions, 
divided into twelve provinces, comprising more 
than a hundred colleges, and extending its infiu- 
ence to the furthest corners of the habitable 
globe — and how he at length died, calmly and 
peacefully, with his hands clasped va "^\«c^^x^^b:ci\ 
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the name of Jesus upon Lis lips — these are the 
chief facts, which complete the picture of that 
eventful career. His death took place on the 31st 
of July, 1556, thirty- five years after his wound 
at Pampe^una, and sixteen from the foundation of 
the Society. He was canonized by Pope Gre- 
gory XV, with the usual ceremonies of the Ro- 
mish Church, on the 12th of March, 1622. 

Thus have I, who am neither Jesuit nor Pa- 
pist - but simply the Wandering Jew — given 
this brief account of a great Catholic Saint, from 
such sources as were open to me. I remember 
him now, as'I saw him on two occasions — once 
in Spain, in the days of his hot youth, with his 
light graceful form clad in a page's rich attire, 
with the plumed cap and velvet muntle, the hawk 
upon his wrist, and the hound close following at 
his heels, whilst his foot seemed hardly to touch 
the ground as he walked, and his swarthy cheek 
was flushed, and his dark eye sparkled with ani- 
mation — and once again at Rome, in his old age, 
with the calmness of deliberate wisdom on his 
high, bald forehead, as, arrayed in the flowing 
garments of a priest, he advanced to the steps of 
the altar with a sweet and awful majesty, though 
he halted somewhat in his gait from the wound 
he received long before. I loved and revered 
him then, albeit a stranger to his communion ; 
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and I cannot recall the memory of that marked 
and expressive countenance, whether in the gal- 
lant boy, or the venerable and saintly old man, 
without feeling some interest in the fate of that 
illustrious order, which he alone created, and 
which still bears the impress of his character and 
his genius. 



III. 

THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. 

It is the book of the Spiritual Exercises, that 
first forms the Jesuit. I have looked into the 
book, and I will tell you what I have found 
there. 

I have found a set of meditations upon reli- 
gious subjects, arranged in a convenient order, 
and reduced to the exactness of a science. But 
I have found something more than a manual of 
devotion ; for here is the history of a soul con- 
verted from the world to God. 

The Exercises are divided into four weeks. 
They represent so many stages in the progress 
of Christian perfection. 

A man begins to consider what is the end of 
his existence here below. Is it to taste ol T^«iRy.- 
Bure, and to gain riches, gVoty ,'W[iQnw\fe^^%^^^^^ 



7B.. 



Or 13 it to serve God and obey him, and so At- 
tain to eternal happiness hereafter? Having once 

settled that important question, the next atep ia 
to aaoertain the tneans, which will soonest lead to 
the end in view. For this purpose, the man re- 
tires for a while from the noise and tumult of 
the world, and communing with his own soul in 
eilence and solitude, prepares Liniself by medi- 
tation for the conduct of his future life. 

His first object must be to get a clear notion 
of sin — that fatal disease, which we inherit from 
our first pareats, and which ia the cause of so 
much discord and misery. He must trace Ite 
ravages in the fall of the angels, in the loss of 
paradise, in the wretchedness of so many human 
creatures, and in the fear of hell. He must then 
proceed from general to particular considerations, 
and examine his conscience as to the state of hia 
own soul. He must use the three powers o£ 
memory, reason, will, to arrive at a complete 
knowledge of his unworthiness. In that first 
week of the Exercises, he must probe the ulcers 
of the heart, and learn t« estimate the deformity 
of bis poor, fallen nature. 

Convinced of the magnitude of the disease, 

where is he to look for the cure 1 To the grace 

of God and to the promises of a merciful Saviour. 

J^eeua Chriet is the great captidn, "Nho nmrches to 
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the conquest of the world, and will rescue all 
those from bondage, that choose to follow his 
banner. But to be admitted into his ranks, it is 
required to imitate his example : therefore, the 
second week is devoted to the contemplation of 
his sojourn upon earth. The Incarnation, the 
Nativity, the Circumcision, the flight into Egypt, 
the Baptism, the Miracles, the Temptation — all 
are to be realized by the mind, as though the 
events themselves were actually present to the 
senses. And now comes the moment for a de- 
cisive choice, which is described under the fol- 
lowing figure, known as the Meditation of the Two 
Standards. 

Two camps are spread out before the eyes of 
the penitent, two generals invite him to their 
service. In Babylon the Great, surrounded by 
the pomp and glory of this world, Satan uplifts 
the standard of brilliant illusions, inscribed with 
the words : " Kiches, Honour, Pride ! " — From 
Jerusalem, Jesus Christ goes forth to battle, and 
he bears this motto on his flag : " Poverty, 
Shame, Humility! " — They assemble their armies, 
and marshal them on the tented field ; they call their 
captains around them, and give their instructions 
for the war. It is no longer possible to remain 
neuter. Each man must make his selection be- 
tween those two standards. Th^ cwh^^sl^^ ^si^'Ck 
herniates, ia lost I 
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But having freely chosen the service of the 
Lord of Life, how shall the new soldier find 
strength to fight and to conquer? How shall he 
gather patience and consolation, amid the perils 
and hardships, the toils and privations, the suffer- 
ings and sacrifices, that he must needs encoimter? 
He must go for these to the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, and to the Cross of Calvary. In the third 
week of the Exercises, he must fix his attention 
on the passion and death of Christ. 

And now, having followed his Master to the 
tomb, he must partake likewise of his resurrec- 
tion. Having drained the bitter cup to the dregs, 
he must make ready for the celestial banquet. 
Having wrestled with the powers of darkness, and 
prevailed over the gates of hell, he is privileged to 
raise his thoughts to heaven. The fourth week 
is spent in the contemplation of Divine Love. 
The soul has found its wings, and rises trium- 
phant to a fiight beyond the stars. With angels 
and archangels, it gazes on the centre of light 
and harmony, and is filled with the ineffable 
sense of God's perfections. Henceforth, it will 
dedicate to its Creator, all its thoughts, memories, 
hopes, feelings, affections. Henceforth, it will 
seek above all things, not for its own happiness, 
but for His glory. 
Such 13 the bare outline of a book, which some 
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have thought fantastical and yipionary, and some 
mechanical and cold ; whilst others have declared 
it to be a powerful engine for the enslavement 
and degradation of man's mind. I, who am 
neither a theologian, nor a philosopher — ^but 
simply the Wandering Jew — will pronounce no 
opinion on the subject. I only know, that the 
end, which it proposes in its title — " to instruct 
man to conquer himself, and to regulate his whole 
life, without being guided by any inordinate 
affection " — is the object of all religion and all 
philosophy, as taught by the best and wisest of 
our race. I only know, that many great intellects 
and noble hearts, have been trained in this school 
of the Spiritual Exercises ; and that, fresh from 
the influence of its lessons, which are said to be 
Fo slavish and degrading, evangelists have gone 
forth to victory, and saints to martyrdom. 



IV. 

THE CONSTITUTIONS. 

When Ignatius had founded the Society of 
Jesus, one of his firpt cares was to provide for it^ 
good order and government, as well as for its ex- 
tension and permanent existence. Witlvt}Ma.^\5s^ 
he drew up the code of the CoTisUiuJtloi^. 



^ 



^x 
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He began by stating the end of the Society, 
which is the advancement of God's glory, through 
the salvation of the souls of men. The means 
are to be found in the two states of life, active 
and comtemplative. To Contemplation belong 
mental prayer, self-examination, reading the scrip- 
tures, frequenting the sacraments, retiring from 
the world, and practising spiritual exercises and de- 
votions ; to Action belong preaching, catechising, 
missions, controversies, visiting prisons and hos- 
pitals, the direction of consciences and the in- 
struction of youth. All these he made binding 
on his followers, and included in the plan of his 
institute. 

To avoid the appearance of singularity, which 
might jj'prejudice the bulk of mankind against 
their teaching, he ordered, that the members of 
the Society should wear no particular habit. 
With the same good sense and judgment, he de- 
clined to impose the obligation of any special 
austerity. Poverty and decent temperance were 
to preside over their whole lives ; but the ascetic 
of the cavern, who, in his own person, had prac- 
tised every variety of mortification, did not think 
fit to prescribe such rules to others. He knew, 
that his company must consist of men of all ages, 
constitutions, and habits ; and whilst he exhorted 
them in general, to bring their bodies into sub- 
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jection, he left each particular case to the con- 
science of the individual, or to the decision of a 
competent superior. 

In regulating the admission of members, he 
provided, that health of body and soimdness of 
mind, a good reputation and freedom from all other 
engagements, should be amongst the most neces- 
sary qualifications. He directed, that ample time 
should be given to each, to reconsider his resolu- 
tion before entering the Society, and that he 
should be fully informed of the nature of the 
step he was taking, and be subject to an exami- 
nation as to his capacity and fitness* 

Having made up his mind, the young Jesuit is 
to be admitted to a Noviciate of two years, dur- 
ing which he shall leave all secular studies, and 
devote himself entirely to prayer, meditation, and 
religious employments. He shall practise the 
Spiritual Exercises, go on a pilgrimage, attend 
for a month in some hospital, and teach the 
Christian doctrine to the children of the poor. 
At the end of that period of trial, he shall still be 
at full liberty to return to the world. Should he 
resolve to continue with the Society, he shall 
then make the three vows of Chastity, Poverty, 
and Obedience. 

The Novice has now become a Scholar, and 
his next years are to be spent ia efead^ ^ «sA. *^^ 
improvement of his mind* T\io ^^"ax^ ^■j^'^sfc 
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given to grammao: and rhetoric, three to philoso- 
phy, mathematics, and the physical sciences. He 
must also become acquainted with the learned 
languages, and read the most approved authors. 
He will then be able to imdertake the teaching 
of a class in a college, and so confirm his own 
knowledge, whilst he imparts imformation to 
others. It is only after long practice in these 
matters, that he may apply himself to the regular 
study of divinity. He must now devote three or 
four years (sometimes five or six) to the perusal 
of the Scriptures in the original tongues, to eccle- 
siastical history, and canon law. But lest, dur- 
ing all this time, he should relax in the spirit of 
devotion, he shall renew his religious vows twice 
in the year, preparing himself for the same by 
retirement, meditation, a general confession, and 
penance. Having gone through this long train- 
ing, and arrived at a mature age, he may be or- 
dained a priest; but, before he takes his final 
degree in the Society, he shall return to a state 
of probation, and spend another year as in his 
Novitiate, giving himself up wholly to spiritual 
things. By this last rule, Ignatius intended to 
guard against the pride of human learning, and, 
having sent his disciple through all the roimd of 
the sciences, to bring him back to the foot of 
the croaa, with the humility oi a litUe child. 
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The degrees in the Society are two — Profest 
Fathers, and Spiritual Coadjutors. The first are 
distinguished from the others by this circum- 
stance, that, in addition to the three ordinary re- 
ligious vows, they take one of special obedience 
to the Pope, with regard to missions in all parts 
of the world. They are the pioneers of the 
Church, ready to set out at a moment's warning, 
to any place, however distant, and for any imder- 
taking, however laborious. They are the forlorn 
hope, always prepared to climb the breach ; and, 
should they fall in the attempt, their comrades 
will pass over their bodies at the same word of 
command. 

The government of the Society was vested by 
its founder in a General, chosen for life by a 
supreme council of the order, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the difEerent provincial congrega- 
tions. His authority is absolute, and he has the 
appointment to all offices; but the council, by 
which he is elected, assigns to him four or five 
Assistants f to aid him with their advice in matters 
of difficulty, and a Monitor, whose duty it is to 
watch over his private life and conversation. 

In case of any scandalous abuse on the part of 
the General, the Society has the power of depos- 
ing him, by means of a council summoned by the 
Assistants. During the tihie^ ^eii\?aj^fe'a,^Soai^>Ba:^^ 
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elapsed since the foundation of the order, no such 
necessity has arisen, or even appeared probable. 

The Society is divided inta Provinces, each of 
which comprises a number of Houses. The 
first are governed by Provincials, the second by 
Rectors. All these are appointed by the General 
for three years, and have Assistants and Monitors 
of their own. Every member of the Society is 
entitled to communicate freely with the General, 
and to lay before him his wants and grievances. 
No Jesuit is to hold any ecclesiastical dignity, or 
to receive any payment for the exercise of his 
functions. 

Such is the simple, and almost patriarchal 
form of government, which some, who still wor- 
ship the iron sceptre of Napoleon, have de- 
nounced as intolerable despotism. I, who am no 
jurist or politician — but simply the Wandering 
Jew — will not venture to contradict those gentle- 
men. I only know, that I have seen constitu- 
tions in my time, which,' supported by all the 
machinery of bayonets, grape-shot, dungeons, 
and guillotines, have yet hardly struggled through 
a few months of convulsive existence; whilst this 
Code of Ignatius has now been in force for three 
hundred years, with no sustaining power but its 
own vitality, and the willing obedience of the 
thousands, that have chosen to live under its laws. 
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V. 



LIBERTY AND OBEDIENCE. 



" In all things, where no sin lies, I must follow 
the judgment of my superior and not my own " — 
was the rule, which Ignatius gave to his disciples 
on his death-bed. And, pursuing the same idea, 
he indulged in a variety of metaphors, such as : 
^'I must be like soft wax in the hands of my 
superior, to take what form he pleases " — or — " I 
must look upon myself as a corpse, which has no 
voluntary motion, or as the stafiE in an old man's 
hand, which he uses according to his conveni- 



ence." 



Whereupon arises a great outcry, and many 
voices are heard repeating : " Tyranny ! oppres- 
sion ! a gross insult to common sense 1 " — ^and 
louder and ever louder swells the chorus of in- 
dignation, and writer after writer exhausts the 
vocabulary of reproach — till Mr. Eugene Sue 
crowns the whole, by comparing the Jesuits to 
the Thugs, those cowardly assassins of India, who 
strangle their victims unawares, and bury them 
in silence and darkness. Do not both societies 
make corpses? we have Loyola's own words to 
prove it ! 
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I will not dilate on this ingenious application 
of a figure o£ speech, although, in the confusion 
of tongues, it may perhaps be mistaken for an 
argument. 

It seems to me, that the two words liberty and 
obedience admit of many different meanings. In 
the course of my wanderings, I have met with all 
manner of men, and I have found their opinions 
on these subjects diversified as the shades of 
Ught. 

I have seen the savage in his native woods. I 
have sailed in the bark of the pirate, and reposed 
in the cavern of the robber. All these were 
great sticklers for liberty. It consisted in doing 
as they thought best in their own eyes — in having 
no superior, and being guided by no law but ihe 
impulse of the moment. It consisted also in tak- 
ing what came to hand, and helping themselves 
to the fruit of other men's labours. They prized 
this freedom highly, and were content to pay for 
it with danger, hardship, and suffering. They 
had too a kind of natural justice, which made 
them willing to endure the wrongs they inflicted. 
Their trust was in the strong arm and the bold 
heart, nor were they quite destitute of rude virtue, 
and wild humanity. 

The Jacobins of France also had liberty ever 
on their lips; but their notions were more ex- 
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elusive than those of the bandit or the savage. 
Liberty with them meant slavery for the rest of 
mankind. They would have no king, no law, no 
God — nor should any one else have them. Their 
trust was in noise, numbers, violence, and com- 
motion. When these failed them, they crouched 
beneath the rod of a dictator. 

There is another species of liberty, which has 
ever been the most valued in the happiest lands. 
It now exists in some shape or other, and in 
greater or less degree, in all civilized countries ; 
but it has flourished the longest, and attained to the 
fullest growth, amid the corn-fields and pastures, 
the green lanes and quiet homesteads of England. 
It is the liberty which depends on law, on order, 
on due subordination, on mutual protection, on 
respect for the rights of all. It is the liberty, 
which must be secured by justice, and sanctioned 
by*religion. For this the poet and the sage have 
toiled and striven; for this the hero and the 
patriot have fought and bled. But the first con- 
dition of this liberty is obedience. 

Yes 1 obedience to something higher than our- 
selves: first to God — then to the state — then to 
those of our fellow-creatures, who are the repre- 
sentatives of either. It signifies nothing to say, 
that there have been false priests, and tyrant- 
kings. Take what precautions you pleaaa^ tio 



guard gainst such evils, and to procure the iu- 
eaUmable bleaaing of good rulers and wise in- 
structors. But, if 70a would live &t peace, you 
must needs acknowledge some eetablished autho- 
rity, and if you would enjoy true freedom, you 
most learn to reverence and obey the powers 
that are above you. 

What then is the difEerenoe between a noble 
and a slavish obedience — between that which de- 
grades, and that which elevates the aool? 

The poor Negro, toiling through the heat of 
the day, beneath the lafh of a cruel taskmaster, 
pays a compulsory obedience to the powers of 
force and fear. He has no choice, no discretion — 
no refuge but in death — and he has not the heart 
to die. The hungry slave of lucre, who sells his 
conscience for gold, is in a still worse position j 
for he has knowingly bartered away his birth- 
right, and put up his soul to auction. There in- 
deed is an obedience, which debases and pollutes 
the mind. Good men weep and blush for it, and 
brave men perish, rather than submit to such a fate. 

But when the gallant volunteer enters the ser- 
vice of his country, and swears to obey in all 
things the lawful commands o£ hb officers — when 
the geutle bride stands before the altar, and 
pledges a wife's obedience, unreservedly and f qr 
erer, to the man whom she has freely chosen for 
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her lord — is there aught so terrible and revolting 
in these transactions ? And what does the Jesuit 
more, when, deliberately and after long preparation, 
he takes a solemn engagement to follow the judg- 
ment of his superiors, in everything where no sin lies f 

It is worthy of remark, that some, who have 
attacked most violently the institute of the Jesuits, 
have been equally bitter in their condemnation 
of the marriage-vow. I do not know if they 
carry their consistency far enough, to wish their 
wives and children to act upon their opinions. 

For myself, I can bear witness to the truth of 
an observation, which has not escaped the saga- 
city of the greatest intellects of this age. Long 
as I have lived upon earth, I cannot recall a time, 
in which motives of naked selfishness were so 
generally and openly avowed — in which so many 
men laboured for wages, and so few for love or 
duty — in which there was so much purchased 
servility, and so little free and loyal service. 
The far-sighted Goethe knew well the wants of 
this generation, when, in the serene wisdom of 
his declining years, he came down from his pa- 
gan world of beautiful and glorious imagery, to 
enforce the old Christian virtues of renunciation 
and reverenceJ^ But the life of every Jesuit is a 

♦ See Wilhelm Meutefz Travel*, ol^\xij3Ji'^^-^^^!2^p^sb 
hAB fyrDiabed an excellent tia»ii'&\BA»\o\i« 
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practical sermon on the same text, and for that, 
if for no other reason, the Society would deserve 
well of mankind. 



VI. 

THE JESUIT MISSIONS. 

The first great missionary of the order wai 
Francis Xavier — the same, who flodged witl 
Ignatius in the college of Sainte-Barbe at Paris 
Since the days of Paul of Tarsus, the world ha< 
seen no such sublime apostle as this Jesuit. 

From the time, when the influence of LoyoL 
converted him from his youthful pride anc 
worldly ambition, to a deep sense of religion 
duty, Xavier devoted his whole mind, soul, an( 
strength, to the service of God, and the propaga 
tion of the Christian faith. In him were unite< 
the most ardent zeal, the most unconquerabl 
perseverance, and the most comprehensive charity 
Unsupported and alone, he traversed the whol 
of India, and carried the doctrine of the cross a 
far as the Moluccas and Japan. By the magi 
of his holy enthusiasm, and the beauty of hi 
angeYic character, he made his way throug 
countries hardly known to Euiope, amongs 
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strange languages and hostile creeds, and left 
everywhere the traces of his progress. Many 
miracles are related of his life ; but -what he 
attempted and achieved is the greatest miracle 
of all. In ten short years, he converted fifty- two 
kingdoms, and baptized with his own hand nearly 
a million of idolaters. Compared with this, all 
other missionary labours sink into insignifi- 
cance. Yet nothing that he accomplished, how- 
ever wonderful, however unprecedented, could 
satisfy the boundless longings of his soul. To 
penetrate into China, and bring the countless 
myriads of that immense empire to a knowledge 
of the true God — this was the thought, which 
now preyed upon him like a consuming flame — 
and it was in the island of Sancian, waiting for 
the boat, which was to bear him on his perilous 
expedition, that he was seized with his last fatal 
sickness. In a lone hut, upon that distant shore, 
inspired with a nobler ambition than Alexander's, 
he died regretting, that there was yet a world to 
conquer ! 

Others were not slow to follow in his footsteps. 
Within a few years from his death, the Jesuits 
were to be found in all parts of Asia, preaching 
Christianity, spreading civilization, and ever ready 
to seal their doctrines with their blood. Nc^^ 
content with that gorgeoMa ln^^i^j OTAxJws^sfe^'^'^' 
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drous islands of Japan, where Xavier had open* 
the way before them, they carried out his bo 
conceptions, and forced a passage into the he£ 
of China. Two centuries before the triumph 
the British arms had secured a free communic 
tion with the Celestial Empire, the Jesuits h 
traversed it in all directions, had braved the jei 
ousy of its people, and the suspicion of its rulei 
and had founded one hundred and fifty church 
on that inhospitable soiL In Siam and Tonqui 
Malaya and the isles of Sunda, in Tibet and Ta 
tary, in Syria and Persia, from the Indian Ocej 
to the Caspian Lake, and from the Bed to tl 
Yellow Sea, they laboured with untiring zeal 
the cause of humanity and religion. Nor d 
they neglect the interests of science, nor lo4 
coldly on any branch of useful knowledge, 
was from their voluminous writings, that Euro; 
derived almost all its information as to tho 
eastern countries. They were not the less gre 
as travellers and discoverers, because the salv 
tion of souls had been the primary object of the 
generous efforts. 

But Asia was not the only scene of the 

victories of religion; and neither the burni] 

sands of Africa, nor the primeval solitudes 

the New World, could arrest the course of t 

Jesuit missions. Abyssinia had been amongst tl 
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earliest of their conquests, Angola and the coast of 
Guinea were soon to witness fresh acts of heroism 
and devotion, and more than one martyr of the 
Company was to perish in the savage depths of 
Mocaranga. By them, the beautiful isles of the 
Atlantic were brought to the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and bearing the standard of the cross 
beyond that rolling ocean, they planted it by 
the gulf of Mexico, and along the shores of the 
Pacific. In Peru, in Chili, in Brazil, they vindi- 
cated the rights of humanity, not only when in 
danger from the natives of those regions, but when 
still more fatally menaced by the avarice of their 
own countrymen. It is to their immortal hon- 
our, that, from first to last, they were the op- 
ponents of slavery. That infamous and odious in- 
stitution, which gives man a property in his ieU 
low-man — though confirmed and sanctioned by 
the authority of kings and parliaments — derived 
neither aid nor support from the members of the 
Society of Jesus. When they could not break the 
fetters of the slave, they at least tried to amelio- 
rate his condition. Many a long year before any 
sense of the Negro's wrongs, or the white man's 
guilt, dawned upon the mind of Europe, Father 
Claver (blessed for ever be his memory I) spent 
his life amongst the poor black slaves of Cartha- 
gena, shared in their svvfiL^xVxi^^ owvis*^^ •^^^ns. 
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afflictions, and made himself the friend of those 
who had no friend beside. Oh 1 it would have 
drawn tears from eyes of adamant, to see (as I 
have seen) the good old man, pale, and worn and 
nearly bent double with fatigue, hastening down 
to the harbour, with his little store of limes and 
biscuits, as soon as a slave-ship appeared in view 
— to see him climb the side of the floating prison, 
and plunge into the mass of fllth and misery be- 
tween her decks — greeting, with tones of love 
and kindness, men bnitaUzed by sufferings, and 
accustomed only to blows and curses — taking 
them in his arms, feeding them, dressing their 
wounds — waiting upon them like a servant, and 
humbling himself to the lowest offices for their 
sake. And, oh 1 I remember well, how the blood 
rushed to my cheek, when I heard him bid open 
defiance to the prejudices of race and colour, and 
proclaim aloud, that in the church of the 
Jesuits at least, the black man and the white 
should meet as equals — ^that before that altar, if 
nowhere else on earth, the master and the slave 
should kneel together. They did so, for none 
could resist his persuasive eloquence ; and, when 
he departed from them, together they wept over 
his grave ! 

And now the vast lakes and forests of North 
America, were to behold new instances of the 
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wondrous activity of the order. Jesuit priests 
mingled with the red men of Canada, followed 
them in their wandering life, joined them in the 
chase, floated with them in canoes along the 
bosom of the great rivers, and even accompanied 
them to war, and shared in the dangers of battle 
— that they might win them over to the religion 
of peace and love. With the Hurons and Algon- 
quins they were eminently successful, but the 
fierce Iroquois resisted all their endeavours, and 
many a Jesuit martyr died in torture amongst that 
savage race. Father Jogues, with the nails torn 
his mutilated hands — Br^beuf, with his collar of 
red hot iron — the young Lallemand, slowly roast- 
ing in the centre of a circle of fire— had yet the 
strength to bless and pray for their cruel tormen- 
tors. The Indians themselves, trained from their 
childhood to bear with patience every variety of 
pain, were struck with astonishment at the powers 
of endurance of these men. About the same time, 
other Jesuits penetrated into the West Indies, 
converted the ferocious tribes of the Windward 
Islands, and were respected even by the lawless 
and daring Buccaneers, that infested the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

But the greatest and most remarkable of all the 
Jesuit enterprises was the establishment of the 
Reductions or Paraguay — ^tibi^ iaYoaa^'^'^^ -^ 
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Christian commonwealth in the midst of the wilds 
of America. The ideal pictures of the Golden 
Age, of which philosophers have dreamed, and 
poets sung, were realized in this instance by the 
unaided efforts of a few devoted priests. 

In the year 1 5 16, Juan de Solis. a Spaniard, 
sailing up the famous Bio de la Plata, discovered 
that extensive country, which lies between Chili 
and Brazil. He was slain and devoured by the 
natives, but other Spaniards followed in his track, 
and, in a few years, the whole region was occupied 
by adventurers, who, seeking only to enrich 
themselves, were chiefly distinguished by the 
atrocious cruelties they practised. To put an 
end to the horrid scenes of rapine and violence, 
which marked the progress of these bloodhoimds 
of Europe, amongst the barbarous tribes, whom 
they were seeking to exterminate or enslave — 
the Jesuits obtained from the Spanish Govern- 
ment, in the early part of the seventeenth century 
full powers to commence, in their own fashion, a 
system of peaceful colonization. Thereupon they 
sent their missionaries amongst tl^e untutored 
natives, not to imitate or surpass them in bru- 
tality, as had hitherto been the custom of the 
Spaniards — but to tame them by kindness, to 
win them over by persuasion, and, forming them 
into societies, to Jead them to virtue, civilization, 
and happiness. 
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This was the origin of the Reductions, It were 
long to tell, what difficulties the good Others had 
to encounter, before thej succeeded in establishing, 
one after the other, these little Christian commu- 
nities. But by patience and perseverance, by 
faith and love, by a wide knowledge of human 
nature, and a wondrous fertility of resources, they 
prevailed over the fierce and vagabond habits of 
savage men, who had hitherto known nothing of 
civilization, but the crimes and oppressions of 
their ruthless invaders. 

The first care of the Jesuits was to exclude the 
Spanish settlers, and even the Spanish language, 
from the Eeductions. They felt, that they 
could not hope to bring their converts to a high 
state of virtue and purity, if they exposed them 
to the fatal contact of the vices of the Old World. 

Two Jesuits — a Rector and his Vicar — had the 
supreme government of each Reduction; but 
under them were divers native officers, whose 
names and functions were borrowed from the 
municipal institutions of Spain. These officers 
were elected annually by the people, and their 
appointment was confirmed by the Rector. 

Amongst the writers, who, in this age, have 
most violently attacked the Jesuits, have been 
some whose theory of social perfection would re- 
quire an absolute community oi %ci^\^* ^^»^s^ 
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strange, that the only time in the history of the 
world, in which the experiment has been tried 
with any prospect of success, was during the 
Jesuit rule in Paraguay. The people of the Re- 
ductions worked for a common stock, to which 
every one contributed his share, either as artisan 
or labourer, and from which the wants of all 
were supplied with a just equality. At a later 
period indeed, each father of a family had a piece 
of land of his own, which he held in possession 
as long as he was able to cultivate it ; but a fair 
portion of the ground was still set aside as 
common property, for the support of the church, 
and the sustenance of the infirm, the sick, widows, • 
orphans, and young children. The use of money 
was hardly known, and the distinctions of wealth 
and poverty had no existence in this happy 
Utopia. 

Everything in the Reductions was fixed by a 
certain law. The hours of labour and repose, 
the exercises and amusements, the food and cloth- 
ing of the people, were regulated as in a jwrell- 
ordered school or family ; the discipline was that of 
wise parents, and the obedience that of docile and 
innocent children. Under this order of things, great 
crimes entirely disappeared, and perhaps there was 
never a state of society, on the whole so free from 
every species of vice. Where all conditions 
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were equal, and riches of no value, there was 
little to excite envy, or to tempt either avarice or 
ambition. Spirituous liquora (the curse and ruin 
of the half- civilized man) were imiversally con- 
demned as poison ; whilst the prevalence of early 
marriages afforded the best security against licen- 
tiousness, when combined with constant employ- 
ment, and a deep sense of the sacredness of reli- 
gion. 

Never can I forget my first visit to the Reduc- 
tions. It was after passing through a country, 
which gave signs of the utmost fertility, and cul- 
ture, that I approached one of those large and 
thriving villages. The neat cottages of the peo- 
ple stood on three sides of a great square, and on 
the fourth side was a fine church, with the house 
of the Jesuits and the public workshops to the 
right, and to the left the walled burial-ground of 
the community. A cross was placed in each 
corner of this square, and in the centre was an 
image of the Virgin. 

As, I drew near, I saw groups of persons be- 
neath the arcades in front of the houses, and in 
the pleasant gardens of palms and orange-trees. 
Their dress was simple, but picturesque ; the 
men wore doublet and hose, and the poncho, a 
long cloth, with a slit in the middle for the hea^> 
the sides being open, and ^\i^ Xi^ici 'W^^'e* ^sS&aj^ 
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before and behind ; the women had cloaks of 
striped cotton, with loose, flowing hair, and neck- 
laces and bracelets of coloured beads. All looked 
healthy, contented, happy. The day's work 
was done, and the bell was ringing for evening 
service. Presently, a strange procession appeared 
in sight. It was that of the elder children re- 
turning from the labours of the field, to the 
music of flutes, and with the image of their patron 
saint borne before them. They ran to embrace 
their mothers, to take their little brothers and 
sisters in their arms, and then all the population 
poured in a continuous stream towards the 
church. 

I followed them into the sacred edifice. Here 
had been lavished all the wealth and splendour, 
which the united efforts of the society could com- 
mand. They asked no riches for themselves, but 
they took pleasure in adorning the House of God 
to the best of their ability. Many of their deco- 
rations were in a style of primitive simplicity. 
There was no lack indeed of gilding or sculp- 
ture — but the most characteristic ornaments were 
the huge ostrich-eggs placed upon the altar, and 
the profusion of fresh flowers twined round the 
wooden columns. 
The choral part of the service was beautiful 
beyond description. Born witlci me\o^\o\xA"^QVieB^ 
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and a natural taste for harmony, the Indians had 
been taught by the Jesuits to cultivate the art of 
music. In sweet, angelic tones they sang the 
praises of their Creator, and the sound of many 
instruments mingled with the delightful strain. 

Then came the amusements of the evening, in 
the public square of the village. The men 
wrestled, or played at football, or shot with 
arrows at a mark. The boys performed figure- 
dances, representing some scene of Scripture- 
history or church tradition. The women and 
girls sat round, with the little children sporting 
about them. From his place in the church-porch 
the Eector watched, and silently directed the 
whole. 

But, when the bell sounded the hour of retir- 
ing, the people dispersed as by magic, and with- 
drew at once to their several homes. A few 
minutes later, all was quiet in the deserted square, 
and none stirred abroad in the village, save the 
watchmen upon their nightly patrol. 

The next day, began the usual round of labour 
and worship, of pleasure and repose. Some went 
to cultivate the fields, whilst others were em- 
ployed in the public workshops; some looked 
after the fiocks and herds, and others again were 
sent fowling, hunting, or fishing for the comm.\i.- 
nity. Raw cotton was distxibuX.^^ «x£lo\v^ '^^ 
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in that divine faith, which unites earth to heaven 
they brought down the consolations of immorta- 
lity, to the death bed, and to the silent tomb* 

And this great, this magnificent experiment, was 
not confined to a small tribe in some obscure and 
isolated spot. It extended over a large territory ; 
it comprised a population of more than three 
hundred thousand souls. I parted from that 
second Eden, with a faint sinking at the heart ; 
for I knew it was too good to last, and that such 
happiness was not of this world. Alas I my 
fears were prophetic I 

The Keductions are no more. Selfishness, 
envy, malice, and a thousand base motives, com- 
bined to destroy one of the noblest works of man. 
The Spanish settlers, whose tyranny they had de- 
feated — the slave-holders, whose prey they had 
wrested from their grasp — never forgave the 
Jesuits. The court intrigues of Europe com- 
pleted their ruin. But still, on deserted plains, 
and in the depth of forests, restored to the an- 
cient sway of anarchy and barbarism — the poor 
Indian turns with fond regret to the traditions of 
a happier time, and retains a grateful remem- 
brance of the good fathers of the Company, 

The same may be said of many other places, 
where the seed sown by the Jeauit^^^ ^Jasvvs^Vs^'i?^ 
hidden beneath the ground, haaiie^etXi^^Q'^'^'^^ 
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lost. In China, the beads and crucifixes, that one 
belonged to the missionaries, are still cherished i 
sacred symbols, and preserved with affection a1 
care. Amongst the remnant of the native wai 
riors of North America, the memorj of th 
llack gowns is still held dear and holy. And th 
new missionaries of the order, that even nov 
whilst I write, are on their way to the most dig 
tant parts of the globe, may find, in the veneratio 
of savage tribes for the virtues of their predecei 
sors, that immunity from open violence and deli 
berate insult, which the passions and prejudice 
of Europe seem determined to deny them £ 
home. 



VII. 

THE JESUIT SCHOOLS. 

" In what concerns the education of youth, 
says the great Lord Bacon, "the shortest ml 
would be : Consult the schools of the Jesuits — -fo 
there is nothing better to he founds * 

This brilliant testimony of the highest intel 
lect of the modern world, himself a Protestan 
Englishman, would alone outweigh the evidenc 
of ten thousand meaner minds. But when I se 

'*' J^^ diffnitate et augmentU Scientianim, lib, yii. 
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it confirmed to its full extent, by almost every 
one, who has had any knowledge of the subject, I 
must needs regard the Jesuit system of tuition, 
as amongst the Oompany^s best and fairest 
titles to renown. 

In education, as in all else, the first objects of 
the Society were purely religious. Ignatius and 
his followers looked upon human learning as 
altogether secondary to divine truth, but they did 
not therefore neglect or despise the former. 
Having laid a solid foundation of piety and vir- 
tue, they were willing to raise the superstructure 
of science, literature, and art. But they did 
more than this : they opened new fields for the 
activity of the youthful mind, and facilitated its 
progress in almost every branch of knowledge. 

" In order," says Ignatius, in the treatise, 
which contains the ground-work of the Jesuit 
plan of instruction, "in order that the scholars 
may make rapid progress in learning, they must 
study before all things to keep their minds pure, 
and to labour with right intentions ; seeking only 
the glory of God, and the good of souls, in the 
pursuit of letters ; and often imploring the aid 
of the divine grace, that, by means of science, 
they may advance towards this end. 

" They must also take the resolution, to ai^- 
ply themselves seriously and con^XacaXV-^ \si ^^^^Sj:^ ^ 
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convinced that, while in college, they can do 
nothing, which will be more acceptable to God, 
than to devote themselves to the improvement of 
their minds, with the design above mentioned. 

" They must therefore remove all the obsta- 
cles, which might distract their attention from 
study, whether they arise from excessive devo- 
tions and mortifications, or from other engrossing 
cares and employments. 

"Here is the order to be followed in these 
studies. The scholar shall be well grounded in 
the Latin tongue, before entering on the domain 
of the arts and sciences ; and in these, before be- 
ginning the scholastic theology ; and again in this 
last, before applying himself to divinity properly 
so called. The Holy Scriptures may be studied 
at the same time or afterwards ; and such will be 
the case in the matter of the various languages, 
according to the judgment of the Superior, both 
in regard to the diversity of circumstances, and 
the different disposition of the pupils. 

" All the scholars shall attend the lectures of 
the public professors, at the desire of the Rector 
of the college. And these professors (whether 
members of the Society or not) should be learned, 
exact, and assiduous men, full of zeal for the 
progress oi those, who may chance to be placed 
under them. 
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" The pupils shall attend the lectures regularly, 
shall prepare for them with diligence, shall go 
over them again afterwards, shall ask questions 
as to anything they do not understand, and shall 
take notes to supply the defects of memory. 

"As it is very useful, particularly for those 
who study science and scholastic theology, to ac- 
quire the habit of argumentation, the scholars 
shall attend the ordinary discussions in the 
schools they frequent — even when not belonging 
to the Society — and shall endeavour (without 
offence to modesty) to distinguish themselves by 
their attainments. Morever, in our own colleges, 
on a Sunday, or other appointed time, some stu- 
dent in theology or philosophy shall, at the desire 
of the Rector, sustain a thesis in the afternoon, 
the same having been posted the evening before 
on the doors of the schools, so that any who 
please may come to argue upon it, or to hear the 
discussion " — with many other details of a simi- 
lar tendency. 

Ignatius then proceeds to direct, that Latin 
shall be the language in general use, but that this 
rule may be modified or abandoned, at the dis- 
cretion of the Rector, and according to circum- 
stances — that the pupils shall practice original 
composition — that they shall be «Akr«^^ \r» ^^a^^ 
in private other works tlaaa \!ti0^a ^\fi:N^<3^^^ 
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the classes — that two scholars of nearly equal 
powers, shall be matched against each other, for 
the purpose of exciting emulation — that reports 
of their progress, with specimens of their diffe- 
rent performances, shall be sent, from time to 
time, to the Provincial, or the General of the 
Order — that in cases of obstinate delinquency, 
where friendly councils and mild exhortations 
have failed of their effect, corporal punishments 
may be inflicted, but by a proper officer, who 
shall not be a member of the Society — that the 
best books shall be sought for in each branch of 
science, provided they be exempt from danger to 
morals or religion — that as new lights arise, and 
fresh discoveries are made, they shall be incor- 
porated with the old system of teaching — that, 
with regard to the great authors of Greece and 
Rome, their impurities shall be carefully weeded 
out, before placing them in the hands of children 
— that the pupils shall generally reside in college, 
so as to be subject to an efficient control, but 
that day -scholars may be admitted, on giving 
their names, and promising obedience to the 
Rector and the laws — and so wide and liberal is 
the plan, that, in some instances, scholars may be 
allowed to attend the lectures, without even ob- 
serving the last-named rules, provided they con- 
duct themselves properly, and do not. disturb the 
classes. 
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This academic scheme, which comprises the 
discipline of a monastery on the one side, with- 
out excluding the freedom of the Scotch or Ger- 
man universities on the other, has now been in 
active operation for nearly three hundred years, 
and is acknowledged, even by its enemies, to have 
trained up an extraordinary number of able men. 
It appears to have been the great art of the Jesuit 
masters, to suit their instruction to the characters 
and capacities of their pupils — to make their 
lessons agreeable, by freeing them from all stiflE- 
ness and pedantry — and to substitute intelligible 
explanations, for the old method of parrot-like 
repetition. They encouraged too the use of 
manly exercises, nor did they despise the aid of 
the lighter and more graceful accomplishments. 
Dancing and fencing were commonly taught 
in their colleges, and their annual distribution of 
prizes was often preceded by a dramatic per- 
formance. They illustrated natural science by 
experiment, and used both medals and pictures 
in their lectures on chronology and history. Al- 
most all the devices for strewing flowers in the 
path of learning, which modern times have 
claimed as their exclusive invention, may be 
traced in the first instance to the practice of 
the Jesuit schools. 

It ifl the boast of tte good iat^^t^> '^^ "^^ 
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can produce a long list of illustrions pnpils, 
trained up by them for all the triumphs of peace 
and war. They point with a just pride to the 
names of soldiers like Cond6 or Villars, of divines 
like Francis de Sales or Bossuet, of philosophers 
like Galileo or Descartes, of men of science like 
Cassini or BufEon, of poets like Tasso or Cor- 
neille, of prose-writers like Montesquieu or Vol- 
taire — and they claim a part of the glory which 
encircles the genius they have nurtured. Bourda- 
loue, the first preacher of France — perhaps, the 
world — was a member of the Company ; and 
Moliere, the greatest of comic authors, was edu- 
cated in a Jesuit college. 

I will not attempt to speak of the numerous 
books on education, and the elementary works of 
all kinds, that have proceeded from the pens of 
the good fathers. My wandering life has let me 
do little more than glance at their titles, when I 
have seen them on the shelves of a hundred 
libraries, or in the hands of many hundreds of 
the instructors of youth. 

And of the men, who have been educated 
under the care of the Jesuits, how few— though 
they may have differed, in after life, from nearly 
all the opinions of their old tutors — have ever 
spoken of them with any feelings but those of re- 
epect and ^radtude. The lively Gresset parted 
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from them with touching regrets, the witty Piron 
refused to direct a single epigram against them, 
and even Voltaire, who mocked at all things in 
earth and heaven, bore public testimony to their 
virtues, and dedicated his tragedy of Merope to 
Father Poree, with the title of his dear master. 

Well might Lord Bacon exclaim, addressing the 
Jesuits on this matter of education : " Being what 
you are, would that you were on our side ! '' * 



VIII. 

SPIES AND INFORMERS. 

There is a charge, which has been repeated a 
thousand times, and which seems to lie heavy 
against the Jesuits. It is, that they obtain in- 
formation by undue means — that they encourage 
and foster a gigantic and universal spy-system. 

There is nothing more shameful, nothing more 
frightful than this. To lead men into snares, to 
betray the confidence of friendship, to violate the 
secrecy of families— no worse accusation could be 

* Talis qunui $(«, utiaam noiUv «.%%«.%* 
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brought against a religious body. But is it proved f 
and, if so, where are the proofs? 

Ciril governments have not shrunk from em- 
ploying these base devices. There is evidence 
enough to show, that statesmen have had infor- 
mers in their pay, whose business it was to worm 
themselves into the confidence of suspected per- 
sons, and then to give them up to the gaol, the 
gibbet, or the axe. Agents have been sent ere 
now, to create the crime for the sake of the 
punishment — to consort with rebels, that rebel- 
lion might be brought to a bloody issue. There 
is ample evidence of all this in the history of 
Modern Europe. Where is the evidence against 
the Jesuits f 

But why then has the charge been advanced so 
often? why is it so generally believed? I will en- 
deavour to answer these queries. 

When a candidate applies for admission to the 
Society of Jesus, he is asked, amongst many other 
questions, whether he is ready and willing, not 
only to be admonished of all the faults which may 
be observed in him, but also that whoever shall 
know his errors, by any other way than by con- 
fession, shall inform the Superior of the same ; 
and whether he is himself disposed to act in like 
manner with regard to the brethren. 
Should be accept these conditions, he is in- 
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structed, that sucli reports are to be made in the 
spirit of love and charity, from motives of fra- 
ternal affection, and as a duty and service to the 
offending party. Moreover, the Superior is di- 
rected, to be very careful not to lend too ready an 
ear to scandal, to spare no pains in arriving at the 
exact truth, to free the innocent from every in- 
jurious suspicion, and to punish with severity any 
false or malicious accusation. It is also provided 
by an express statute of the order, that no mem- 
ber shall be bound or permitted to reveal any- 
thing, that may have been communicated to him 
as a secret, by a brother coming to ask for his 
advice or aid. 

I am not about to defend even this modified 
system of mutual inspection. I am sure, it must 
have its inconveniences, and I doubt, if they will 
not overbalance any advantage to be obtained 
from it. But to confound this rule, freely 
adopted, openly avowed, enforced by common 
agreement, and limited by many restrictions, with 
the vile practices of hired informers, or the trea- 
cherous and hateful contrivance of a secret police, 
is to be guilty of an abuse of language, and to 
shelter a calumny beneath a poor and flimsy 
subterfuge. 

Let it once be clearly understood, that thiala.Hi 
of mutual responsibility (makm^eswOci^^^Qvxs^&s^^^ 
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for his brother's conduct) extends no further than 
the members of the Society, all of whom must 
have given their voluntary consent to its exercise 
— and the whole position is changed, as to the 
hardship of the obligation. When it can be 
provedf that the Jesuits apply the same principle 
to the world at large, it will be time enough to 
join in the outcry, which has already filled so 
many weak minds with anxiety and terror. 



IX. 

POLITICS AND RELIGION. 

There is no more beautiful figure than that of 
Religion, when standing apart in her temple, and 
ministering at the holy altar. Her countenance, 
always fair, then beams with celestial joy, a ray 
of divine light encircles her like a glory, and 
around her shining robe spreads an atmosphere of 
purity and peace. The fervour of the worshij 
redeems it from the taint of error, superstitio 
itself is lost in the sincerity of devotion, and evr 
tJbe sceptic and the unbeliever must reverence t 
sanctity of the sLrinCt 
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But when Religion comes down from her high 
places, to mingle with the bustle of politics, and 
the intrigues of state, her character seems changed 
by the contact of human interests. No longer 
raising her eyes to heaven, she fixes them on the 
tinsel of earth, till she is dazzled by its false glitter; 
jostled by the battling multitude, she accepts the 
aid of rude partisans and vulgar weapons ; the 
fair countenance is shorn of its beams — the white 
robe is torn, trampled on, too often spotted with 
blood. 

The Jesuits have not always had the fortune 
to be merely preachers, apostles, martyrs. They 
have been almost unavoidably mixed up with the 
affairs of the world, and with the parties and revo- 
lutions of kingdoms. When the Society was first 
called into being, the events, which immediately 
followed the Reformation, had so blended spiritual 
with civil matters, that, in defence of what they 
believed to be truth, they were compelled to fre- 
quent the courts of princes, the cabinets of minis- 
ters, the assemblies of aristocratic or popular fac- 
tion. Hence the long series of Jesuit statesmen, 
famous for their skill in diplomacy, famous for 
the influence they obtained over kings and nations. 
Hence too a large portion of the hatred and vio- 
lence, with which the order has been a&saiiftii. \s^ 
the hostility of political a4NetsjKt\«s»* 
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What then have been the politics of the Jesuits ? 
— royalist or republican, oligarchical or demo- 
cratic, conserving or reforming, stationary or pro- 
gressive ?— Each, I beUeve, in turn, as circum- 
stances changed, and the interests of the Church 
required. They pursued one end by many means. 
That end was the triumph of the Catholic religion : 
the means were suited to the endless vicissitudes 
of nations and of men. 

Is such a course necessarily dishonest ? In no 
degree. The best and greatest of politicians have 
sought as their end the welfare and happiness of 
mankind ; but how various are the ways, in which 
they have striven to attain it 1 — Why then should 
these Jesuit priests, regarding religion as the 
highest good, and the Catholic faith as the only 
true one, have been less honest in their endeavours, 
to combine with it all the forms of law, and 
government, and opinion ? 

But, in the pursuit of this object, the Jesuits 
have been more or less involved in political events 
of every class and colour. They had their share 
in the Civil Wars of France, and in that famous 
League, which so long balanced the power of the 
crown. They were not unconnected with the 
plots, which disturbed the quiet of Elizabeth of 
Bng]ajid,, but which brought dreams of hope and 
freedom to the prison of t\iQ unha^^y Mary. 
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Spain and Portugal were long governed by their 
counsels, and the Thirty Years* War in Germany 
saw them active both in camp and court. The 
Bourbons, the Stuarts, the monarchs of the House 
of Hapsburg, consulted their Jesuit confessors, 
and were often guided by their advice. Through- 
out the revolutions of two centuries, the mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus played a great part 
in the drama of the world's history. 

They would have been more than men, had 
they come out quite stainless from such an ordeal. 
They must bear the reproach of not having been 
pre-eminently wiser and better than their con- 
temporaries, and no doubt they committed their 
full proportion of faults and errors. They partook 
of the intolerance of intolerant times, and per- 
secuted along with Calvin and Cranmer, with 
Dutch synods, and British parliaments. But 
there is no reason to impute to the order the re- 
sponsibility of any great or peculiar crimes, and 
it would be easy to show, that they have often 
suffered in reputation, from acts with which they 
had no concern, and the conduct of persons over 
whom they had no influence. 

When Catherine de Medicis, for example, medi- 
tated the foul massacre of the St. Bartholomew, 
she took care to keep the Jesuits in ignorance c<i 
her intentions J and Francia d^'&oT^'a.\^V\.^"»x>s. 
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for Rome, under the full impression that the 
treaty with the Huguenots, was a reality. Jean 
Chatel, who attempted the life of Henry IV. of 
France, had been a pupil of the Jesuits ; y«t his 
confession, made under torture, exculpated every 
member of the Society. The great king himself 
favoured and protected them, nor would he ever 
believe the charges brought against them. When 
he at length fell by the hand of a fanatical assassin, 
they had perhaps as much reason as any one to 
deplore his loss. Yet the malice of party has not 
feared to associate the name of the order with the 
detestable deed of Havaillac. 

It is true, that, during the fierce conflicts of the 
sixteenth century, the doctrine of tyrannicide was 
defended by many preachers and writers, Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic — and, amongst the rest, 
by a Spanish Jesuit, named Mariana. But the 
doctrine was formally condemned by Claudius 
Aquaviva, General of the Company, who issued a 
decree dated the 1st of August 1614, forbidding 
any member of the body, on pain of excommuni- 
cation, to affirm in public or private, by word or 
writing, that it is lawful to murder princes, under 
any pretext of tyranny. That decree is still in 
force — and has never been disobeyed or called in 
guestdoD, The revolutionists of modern times 
Jiave therefore the satisfaction ot Vno^vw^^ that 
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the honour of such an act as the execution of 
Charles I. or Louis XVI, belongs only to them- 
selves, and cannot in any sense be claimed by the 
members of the Society of Jesus. 

There is, however, a notable event in history, 
commemorated even now with bonfires and the 
shouts of schoolboys, which has often been 
brought forward as a heavy charge against the 
Jesuits. They are said to have been deeply im- 
plicated in the Gunpowder Plot, and some have 
not scrupled to accuse them of being its authors 
and instigators, 

Bnt what are the facts? — A band of fanatical 
and desperate men, incensed at the persecution of 
the English Catholics, formed a project, as wild as 
it was wicked, to get rid of the court and parlia- 
ment of the kingdom. It was just snch a scheme as 
could only have occured to young, rash, hot, inex- 
perienced, undisciplined minds, maddened by the 
sense of wrong, and inflamed with the desire of 
revenge — a scheme, by which friends and enemies, 
Catholics and Protestants, were to be sacrificed 
together — a scheme, which, had it even suc- 
ceeded, would have been fraught with ruin to 
the cause it professed to serve. To suppose, that 
such an idea originated with the Jesuits, is to 
contradict all pre- conceived notions of their skill, 
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their prudence, or their judgment — and to place 
them, not only amongst the most criminal, but 
amongst the most foolish of mankind. 

There is moreover positive proof, that, for 
some time previous to the conspiracy, the in- 
structions of the General of the Order to the 
Provincial of England had been, to do all in his 
power to calm the exasperation of the Catholics, 
and especially to prevent their engaging in any 
plots against the government. There is un- 
doubted evidence, that such was the course pur- 
sued by the Jesuit priests, and that the more 
violent spirits regarded them as cowardly and 
lukewarm. On no ground of rational belief, can 
the Society be implicated in the design to blow 
up the parliament. How then did it come to pass 
that two Jesuits at least (Fathers Greenway and 
Garnet) knew of the existence of the con- 
spiracy? 

They knew of it under the seal of confession. 
Whether they were justified in keeping such a 
secret, is a question, which I (a poor, unlearned 
wanderer) will not attempt to answer. They dis- 
approved of the plot, they endeavoured to dis- 
suade their penitent from the attempt, they even 
obtained a promise of delay ; but their vows, and 
the doctrine of the Church, forbade their revealing 
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what they had heard. It is one of those cases of 
conscience, which will ever remain a subject of 
controversy amongst men.* 

But waving the question of the guilt or inno- 
cence of these two individuals, the character of 
the order remains unimpeached. The utmost 



* With regard to the application of hnman laws to snch 
contingencies, the following was the opinion of Jeremy 
Bentham, as laid down in his Treatise on Judical Evi- 
dence. It has the more valne, as coming from one, who 
was certainly no favourer of ecclesiastical authority. 

" Question. Wliether the case be civil or penal, is it 
proper, either to compel a Catholic priest to disclose, or to 
receive, if he voluntarily discloses it, a communication 
made to him in this character, in the way of confession, 
according to the rites and belief of the Catholic Church ? 

** Answer. It can neither be compelled, nor is it re- 
ceivable. A. law, which compelled the priest to depose, or 
admitted his deposition, would operate like a penal law, 
prohibiting confession in the most important cases, and 
above all in the ease of criminals ; for he, who confessed 
a crime, would be exposed to be convicted by the testimony 
of the priest. 

** In every suit directed against a Catholic, the first ob- 
ject of the plaintiff or prosecutor would be to discover the 
confessor of his opponent, and summon him as a witness. 

•* Such a law, therefore, would be contrary to the law 
of the state, which allows the exercise of the Catholic re- 
ligion. It would be an act of tyranny over the conscience," 
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malice, united with the utmost dexterity, has 
failed to establish any connexion between the 
Jesuits in general and this great crime. 

Other events there are, of a deeply reprehen- 
sible nature, in which it is hard to determine 
what share of blame belongs to the Company, 
The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, for in- 
stance, by which thousands of Protestants were 
banished from the soil of France, and sent to 
carry the arts of peaceful industry to other lands, 
has been often attributed to the influence of 
Jesuit counsels. The same may be said of the 
Destruction of Port- Royal, when the seat of an 
illustrious community was levelled with the dust, 
and the plough passed over the ruins of an abode 
of piety and learning. Yet these were the acts 
of Louis XIV. and his ministers ; and the Jesuits 
can only be held responsible for them, in so far 
as they may have encouraged or sanctioned the 
spirit of persecution. If it were so, let all, who 
took any part in the iniquity, bear the sin and 
the shame ! — But to condemn and proscribe the 
Jesuits of the present day, for opinions, which 
Father Lachaise or Father Letellier professed in 
common with many of the princes, nobles, clergy, 
and magistrates of their age and country —would 
be cZ3 absurd as to punish the modern Calvinist 
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for the murder of Servetus, or to revenge, on the 
living members of the Church of England, the 
wrongs of the Scotch Covenanters. 



X. 

THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 

• 

It was the fate of the Jesuits, to be engaged 
for some years in a theological controversy, with 
a rival body of scholars and divines, whose talents 
and erudition made them the most formidable of 
opponents. 

The Jansenists (so called from Jansenius, 
Bishop of Ypres) formed a new sect in the bosom 
of the Catholic church. They asserted proposi- 
tions, with regard to the nature and operation 
of the Divine grace, approaching very nearly to 
what is usually termed Calvinism— propositions 
which tend to deny the existence of man's free- 
wiU^ and to establish in its place a stern irresis- 
tible necceasity. They were, for the most part, 
men of great learning, undoubted piety, and pure, 
exemplary lives ; but by no means exempt from 
that presumption and sp\r'v\Axa\ y^\^^^ >^\s5Sck. -^ct^ 
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SO frequently found to accompany their peculiar 
class of opinions. Active and restless, desirous 
of innovation, eager to make proselytes, uniting 
rare powers of intellect with entire sincerity of 
belief, and the graces and refinements of literature 
with a rigid austerity in morals — professing the 
utmost reverence for the Holy See, but ready on 
occasion, to dispute or evade its decrees — the Jan- 
senists were perhaps more dangerous to the tmity 
of the Catholic faith, than any of the open as* 
sailants, who had hitherto attacked it from with* 
6ut. 

The Jesuits saw the danger. As soon as they 
had knowledge of the new doctrines, they pro- 
ceeded at once to refute them with tongue and pen. 
But they had to do with adversaries, who were 
not so easily silenced. Every assault provoked 
a reply, and each reply was followed by a rejoin- 
der ; open war was declared between the parties, 
new champions thronged into the field, and soon 
the whole kingdom of France was divided into 
two hostile camps. 

When Rome interfered, it was to condemn 

the opinions of the Jansenists. Bishops and 

doctors seconded the authority of the Church, 

and the Jesuits believed that they had obtained 

a complete victory. It was a triumph, which 

^vas to cost them dear ! 
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In the Solitude of Port-Eoyal — the house 
which the Jansenists had founded, for the re- 
treat of studious persons, who might choose to 
give themselves up to the pursuit of religion and 
letters — there was then residing a man, still 
young and of feeble body, but endowed with in- 
tense energy of mind and will. Deep thought 
was impressed on his pale and lofty brow, and 
the fire of genius streamed from the feverish bril- 
liancy of his eyes. Whilst yet a child, he had 
solved in his play the problems of Euclid, and, 
as he grew to manhood, all the difficulties of 
science, and all the preplexities of philosophy, 
had been but as sport for the strange activity of 
his intellect. This man was Blaise Pascal ; and 
to him the Jansenists committed the care of their 
defence or their vengeance. 

He chose the latter, and at once carried the 
war into the enemy's country. In his famous 
Provincial Letters — a master-piece of wit, logic, 
and eloquence — he attacked the Jesuits in all 
their opinions and principles. By a skilful 
diversion, he withdrew the attention of the 
reader from the old controversy about grace, 
necessity, and freewill, to fix it on a searching ex- 
amination of the Jesuit doctrines. Imputing to 
the company whatever extravagances he found in 
the writings of any of itaiii^xci^i«t^,\\a\sKsi^&»^«s5^ 
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giant of imposture, only to demolish it with one 
blow of his nervous irony. He charged the good 
fathers with a deliberate design upon morals, and 
the world believed, and posterity has repeated the 
assertion ; for it was advanced on the authority 
of his virtues, and stamped with the immortality 
of his genius. 

For nearly two hundred years, this book has 
been the rich armory, from which the enemies of 
the Jesuits have drawn their weapons. And 
yet, after all, it is nothing but a brilliant party- 
pamphlet, intended to divert the attention from 
a serious controversy. It is full of the unfairness 
and misrepresentation, which belong to that species 
of composition, and even the great name of its 
author cannot raise it above the rank of a splendid 
libel. But it did incalculable mischief to the 
order it so roughly assailed, and its calumnies 
long survived the occasion which gave them birth, 
and were used in another age, by very inferior 
men, to justify the wholesale proscription of a 
large body of inoflEensive people.* 

* Pascal conld not foresee all the purposes, to which his 
celebrated satire was afterwards applied. It mnst be re- 
membered too, in extenuation of some of his bitterness, 
that when he attacked the Jesuits, they were the ppwerful, 
and his the defeated party. There can be but little diffe- 
rence of opinion ^ as to the pure and h\^\x Ci\iW9.<iter ot his 
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XI. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF THE ORDER. 

The eighteenth century was marked by a scries 
of events, which prepared, by slow degrees, the 
outbreak of the French Kevolution. Amongst 
these, one of the most important was the pro- 
gress of infidel opinions, which, taking their rise 
in the school of the philosophers of France, spread 
rapidly through the educated classes of other 
countries, and, shaking men^s faith in all institu- 
tions, human and divine, made ready the way for 
that great convulsion, which was to involve in a 
common ruin the churches a,nd the thrones of 
Europe. 

Unconsciously, but no less surely, the nations 
were all advancing in the same direction. The 
old ties were gradually loosening, the old forms 

magnificent mind, and few will yenture [to charge his 
memory with intentional fi&lsehood or injustice. But some 
of the materials for his work were supplied him hy other 
hands, insensibly he caught the taint of the passions and 
animosities that surrounded him, and history is full of 
examples of men, otherwise honest and magnanimous, who 
haye stooped to become the interpreters of sect or faction, 
and allowed themselves to be blinded by the oAiv^'^^^c^^^ ^ 
spirits for meaner than iheit o^m. 
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disappearing from the face of the earth. Despots 
and democrats, men of letters and men of action, 
were all working together, without knowing it, 
for the same end. One by one, they removed the 
cheeks, which might have averted the consumma- 
tion. The tendency of the age was destructive, 
and it would allow nothing to stop it in its head* 
long course. 

No wonder, that, in such a time, the Society 
of Jesus became the object of general hatred and 
suspicion. It requires no theory of a conspiracy 
(however ingenious) to explain, why, almost in 
the same moment, rude blows were dealt against 
the Company in different parts of Europe. The 
Jesuits were doomed to fall, because they were 
felt to be a restraining power, acting on principles, 
which the spirit of the day did not recognize, 
and alike inconvenient to absolute kings, and 
popular innovators. The accidental circum- 
tances, which aided to bring about their suppres- 
sion, may be briefly stated as follows. 

The storm first broke in Portugal, where they 
had long exercised a paramount influence. The 
Marquifl de Pombal, a man of great energy and 
ambition, had raised himself from a middle sta- 
tion to be prince minister of that country, and 
jnstantly eijtered on sweeping plans of arbitrary 
reform. He found himseVi o^^«fc^ by the 
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nobles, from whom in early life he had received 
many insults, and who still looked down upon 
him as a person of inferior birth. He resolved to 
reduce them to subjection, but soon perceived 
that they were supported by the Jesuits. He 
then made up his mind to crush them both. 

The measures, which he took for this purpose, 
were cruel, vindictive, and barbarous. On pre- 
tence of a plot against the king^s life, which has 
never been proved to the satisfaction of impartial 
judges, he caused the members, both male and 
female, of the two highest families in the land — 
families, which had lately offended him by refus- 
ing an alliance with his son — to be suddenly 
arrested, together with their friends and servants, 
tried before an extraordinary tribunal, and con- 
demed to an ignominious death. The sentence 
was executed upon all of them, and they perished 
in frightful torments. Their bodies were burned 
and cast into the Tagus, and their places razed to 
the ground. 

Three Jesuits had been arrested at the same 
time with these unfortunate nobles, but, in Por- 
tugal, the Pope's Nuncio had alone the right of 
pronouncing judgment on the clergy, Pombal 
instantly appealed to Rome, to dispense with this 
power. Some delay took place in the reply^ and 
the unscrupulous minister a\. oxig^ ^^NfcYosss^^^ ^k* 
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cut the knot. He issued a decree, banishing all 
the Jesuits from the dominions of Portugal, and 

■ confiscating their property for the use of the 
crown. Almost immediately after, he expelled 
the Pope's Nuncio from Lisbon, and recalled the 
Portuguese ambaaSador from the court of Rome. 
And not content with these acts of rigour, he 
caused Father Malagrida, whom he had in yain 
attempted to involve in a charge of treason, to be 
accused of heresy, and burned in a solemn auto^ 
da-fe. 

These violent and illegal proceedings excited 
the astonishment of Europe, from 1758 to 1761. 
It is said, that Protestant England remonstrated 
with her ancient ally in favour of the Jesuits, 
and it is certain, that the French philosophers 
protested against such a monstrous abuse of 
power. However much they might dislike the 
Church of Rome, or the Society of Jesus, they 
refused to lend any sanction to these tyrannical 
atrocities, and Voltaire denounced the sentence 
and execution of Malagrida, as the excess of ab^ 
surdity J mingled with the excess of horror. 

In France, the Jesuits met with a very diffe- 
rent kind of enemy. Madame de Pompadour, the 
mistress of Louis XV, desired, after a youth of 
licence, to he reconciled with that religion, whose 

commands she bad systematicaWy d\9o\ie^^. SIxq 
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applied to Father de Sacy, a Jesuit, and requested 
to be admitted to the sacraments. The good 
father was willing to receive the penitent, but 
not whilst she continued in the enjoyment of the 
fruits of sin. He proposed as the first condition 
of his compliance,, that she should retire from the 
king's company and the court. She endeavoured 
to shake his resolution, but his firmness was 
proof against her entreaties. Father P^russeau, 
the king^« confessor, and Father Desmar^ts, who 
succeeded him in that office, had taken the same 
view of the subject, and urged on the monarch 
the necessity of parting with his mistress. Louis, 
who had singular notions with regard to royal 
privileges, both in this world and the next, re- 
fused to listen to their advice; but the lady 
never forgave the Jesuits, and, along with the 
Duke de Choiseul, she planned their expulsion 
from the realm. 

A curious circumstance aided her in the prose- 
cution of this design. Father Lavalette, the 
head of a Jesuit establishment at Martinique, had 
entered into commercial speculations, and con- 
tracted loans to enable him to carry them on. 
There is every reason to suppose, that he acted 
without the knowledge of his superiors; but, 
when some of his bills ^ere protested, and a 
great mercantile bouse oi li^OTi^ «xA '^"«ss*sS>s5i» 
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failed in consequence, the matter became public, 
and the order was held responsible for the debts 
of its officer. The General, Father Ricci, resis- 
ted the payment of the claim, and these transac- 
tions led to a long and scandalous lawsuit, in 
which the acts and motives of the Company were 
canvassed in no friendly spirit. The afEair was 
a most unfortunate one for the Jesuits. It was 
not enough that they lost their cause, and that all 
their possessions were put under sequestration, 
as security for the debt and costs — ^but public 
opinion declared itself strongly against them, and 
their enemies at the court availed themselves of 
the popular feeling to complete their ruin. 
Backed by the support of the parliaments, which 
had already condemned the institute and doctrines 
of the order, Choiseul and Madame de Pompadour 
triumphed over the hesitations of the king, and 
in the year 1764, the Society was dissolved in 
France by a royal edict. 

The intrigue, which led to a similar result in 
Spain, is enveloped in a mystery, which will per- 
haps never be entirely cleared up. The Count 
d^Aranda is known to have been the chief author 
of the plot, and to have conducted his proceed- 
ings with the utmost secrecy and caution; but 
considerable doubt remains, both as to the mo- 
tirea which actuated him, and as to the means 
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employed to eflEect his object. The account 
usually given aflEords no adequate explanation. 
The king, Charles III, in the reforming spirit of 
the day, had resolved, absurdly enough, to put 
down the large cloaks and broad- brimmed hats of 
his people ; and this occasioned a revolt of the 
populace of Madrid, which was only appeased by 
the intervention of the Jesuits. D'Aranda is 
said to have persuaded the king, that they, who 
could thus calm the tumult, had themselves ex- 
cited it in the first instance. Another version 
states, that forged letters were used to poison the 
mind of the sovereign. But, whatever may have 
been the cause, the blow, that was at length 
struck, filled the whole world with amazement. 

Sealed despatches were sent to the agents of 
Spain in the four quarters of the globe, bearing 
the superscription, that they were not to be 
opened, on pain of death, before the evening of 
the 2nd April, 1767. Then, at the same hour, 
throughout the vast extent of the Spanish 
monarchy, the officers of the government read 
these astounding orders of their king : " I in- 
vest you with all the powers of my royal authority 
to enter immediately with force of arms, the 
house of the Jesuits, to seize on their persons, 
and to convey them as prisoners, within twenty- 
four hours, to the port. mOacaX.^^, N^V^-t^ •^^"i 
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are to be embarked in vessels destined for that 
purpose. At the moment of executing this decree, 
you will seal up the archives of the house, and 
the private papers of the Jesuits, and not allow 
them to take any thing with them, but their Bre- 
viaries, and the linen strictly necessary for their 
voyage. If, after the embarcation, there should 
remain a single Jesuit (even though ill or dying) 
in your district, you will be liable to capital 
punishment. 

This extraordinary act of despotism was execu- 
ted to the letter. In a single night, and in all 
parts of the world, six thousand priests — many 
of them venerable for their age, illustrious by 
their birth, esteemed for piety and virtue, or 
celebrated for talents and learning — were seized 
like the lowest criminals, hurried to the sea- shore, 
and embarked much after the fashion of those 
poor African slaves, whose cause they had so elo- 
quently pleaded. Stowed away in the holds of 
ships, stretched upon straw, often supplied 
with nothing but bread and water, they uttered 
no complaint against their oppressors, and bore 
the most unmerited sufferings with magnanimous 
silence. Nowhere did they offer any resistance. 
In their own cherished regions of Paraguay, sur- 
rounded by a people, who were ready to the last 
n2£in to risk life and freedom in iVievx defence, 
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they submitted, and made others submit, to the 
imperious mandate of their sovereign. There was 
never a more shining example of loyal and heroic 
obedience. 

And what excuse did the Spanish government 
find for all this cruelty ? It simply issued a pro- 
clamation, declaring, that good reasons existed for 
banishing the Jesuits, and also for confiscating 
their property; but that these reasons must re- 
main for ever locked in the royal bosom/ And the 
king aferwards stated, that no one should ever 
know the motives which had induced him to act as 
he kad done! 

But the enemies of the Jesuits were not yet 
satisfied. They had driven them from the domi- 
nions of three Catholic princes, and scattered 
them as helpless exiles along the shores of Italy. 
There yet remained in reserve another triumph. 
To procure their condemnation by the Head of 
that Church, whose faithful soldiers they had 
been — to make Rome disband its own militia, and 
crush with the thunders of the Vatican its 
best and staunchest defenders — this was the plan, 
however wild in appearance, which the fears of 
Choiseul, and the impatience of Charles III, sug- 
gested as the only means of completing the 
destruction of the order. 

In the name of theit \ioiio\xic ^xA "^j&siM 
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menaced (as their ambassadors would have it) by 
hostile intrigues, France and Spain demanded of 
the Pope the suppression of the Society of Jesus. 
Clement XIII. had been a firm and consistent 
friend of the Jesuits; he had wept over their 
misfortunes, and upheld their cause under many 
difficulties ; but he was now old and feeble, and 
this last shock was fatal to him. He died, and 
the conclave, assembled to elect his successor, be- 
came the scene of the negotiations and plots of 
the European princes. The influence of France 
and Spain raised Ganganelli to the vacant throne ; 
but he soon found, that he had purchased his 
elevation at the price of his independence* Cle- 
ment XIV. was a clever, but a weak man, and 
the rest of his life was spent in vain efEorts, to 
free himself from the toils in which he had been 
so cunningly entangled. He wished to save the 
Jesuits, but he had not the courage to protect 
them openly, and fearful of a rupture with the 
Catholic sovereigns, and bound by pledges which 
he could neither defend or deny, he attempted to 
steer a middle course — and failed. After long 
resistance and delay, overcome by the threats and 
importunities of the allied courts, he yielded a 
reluctant assent to the final measures against the 
Jesuits. On the 21st of July, 1773, appeared 
the brief for their suppression. 
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Thus was the great work of Ignatius destroyed 
and overthrown. The members of the order 
were dispersed through Europe, and (strange re- 
verse of fortune !) these champions of the Romish 
Church, abandoned by the Pope, and persecuted by 
the Catholic princes, found protection from Fre- 
derick the Great, and a refuge in the dominions of 
Catherine II. A small remnant of the Society 
settled in White Russia, where the brief, not 
having been published was held to be of no 
force, and there they kept up the rule of their 
institute, and the succession of their generals, till 
new changes of power and opinion recalled them 
once more from obscurity. 



XII. 

REVIVAL AND PROSPECTS. 

The princes of the House of Bourbon had 
combined to wage war upon the Jesuits, believing 
them to be a check on their absolute authority. 
They soon found, that they had parted with the 
watch-dogs, only to become a prey to the wolves. 

The French Revolution broke out, Louia 
XVI, his queen, his iv6b\e^— \)Ci^ ^^^^x ^V *^^«^ 
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brilliant aristocracy, which had ruled the taste 
and manners of Europe — -jperished on the com- 
mon scaffold. All the old landmarks were re- 
moved, all the old bonds of society rent asunder. 
Jacobinism took the place of royalty, atheism of 
religion, and in the midst of the fierce anarchy 
which ensued, the world seemed rushing back to 
Chaos, and returning to the realms of Night. 

But this madness could only last for a season. 
The sword of Napoleon exorcised the spirit of 
popular violence, and law and order began again 
to flourish beneath his sway. Then, as the fiery 
deluge abated, and the scorched and blackened 
earth put forth the green shoots of a new spring, 
many traces of old institutions appeared above the 
surface of the ground. The Church of Rome 
was amongst the first to rise from its ashes, and 
the Society of Jesus was permitted to share in its 
resurrection. 

In 1801, Pope Pius Vll. re-eatablished the 
order in all the possessions of Bussia. In 1 804 
he extended the same privilege to Naples, at 
the request of the king. In 1814, he sanc- 
tioned the revival of the Company throughout the 
world. 

Since then, the Jesuits have shown signs of 

their old activity and vigour. They have re- 

tujrned to their head-quartexa 9X 'SLom^, ^ccA ob- 
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tained admission to most of the European king- 
doms. They have again sent forth their mission- 
aries to convert heathen nations to Christianity, 
and re-opened their schools for the instruction of 
the Catholic youth. Nor have they lacked either 
the respect or the obloquy, the suspicion or the 
reverence, which attached in former times to 
their name. 

Unfortunately for them, they appeared in 
France simultaneously with the hostile bayonets 
of invaders, and the restored Bourbons took them 
under their immediate patronage. They thus 
became associated, in the minds of the peo- 
ple of that country, with many unpopular, and 
many arbitrary acts. But the Revolution of 1 830 
put an end to this unprofitable connexion, and 
no longer fettered by political ties, they were left 
free to devote themselves to the service of religion 
alone. What then is the reason, that French 
writers continue to assail them with undimi- 
nished fury? 

And not only French writers. Through the 
length and breadth of Europe, the same rabid yell 
pursues them — the same ravenous pack is at their 
heels ! 

I speak not now of the good people in London, 
who frequent Exeter-Hall, and re^^x^ ^<&.'^^'^'^ 
ns Antichrist, and the 3esvx\ta ^ ^\fi:\^'eaa\fc'^^^"^'^ 
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Devil, I speak not of the honest men of all 
countries, who believe whatever is told them 
about the Society. But I speak of those, who 
have raised a false cry for a party -purpose, and 
who dare to invoke persecution in the name of 
liberty. 

Yes ! there is a party, who, untaught by the les- 
sons of experience, unmindful of the past, and 
reckless of the future, would plimge the world 
into war and revolution, for the sake of an empty 
shadow. These are the men, who are ever seek- 
ing to sow the seeds of discord, between the two 
great civilized nations of Western Europe — these 
are they, who are always talking of their own 
freedom, their own glory, their own aggrandize- 
ment, but who know not the first rules of morality 
and justice with regard to others — who are elo- 
quent on the crimes of kings, but have no word 
of reprobation for the crimes of demagogues — 
who can find excuses for every ruflian, that com- 
mits barbarities in some cause they may happen 
to approve, but have no sympathy for a brave 
opponent, no compassion for a fallen f je. Such 
a party exists in France, and has its admirers and 
imitators in other lands. And such a party it is, 
that calls for laws of proscription against the 
Jesuits. 

What have the poor pxieala iou^'i '^\xa.\» «x^ 
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the charges that can be proved against them? 
Vague assertions will not suffice. Reports, and 
suspicions, and the dull murmur of popular dis- 
like, will not suffice. The judgment pronounced 
by enemies and rivals will not suffice. A few 
garbled extracts, picked out with malicious dili- 
gence from a vast heap of miscellaneous writings 
— the work of all sorts of men, under all sorts of 
circumst-ances — will certainly not suffice. Even 
the historical proof of some errors and some guilt 
will not suffice — for else, what sect, what party, 
what corporation would be safe for a moment? — 
Either the accusers of the Jesuits must bring 
positive evidence against the living inen, of acts 
prejudicial to individuals, and dangerous to the 
state — they must do so fairly, openly, and in the 
face of day — or they must incur the shame and 
reproach of having had recourse to calumny, to 
justify and support a system of deliberate and 
cowardly persecution. 

But is the blow aimed at the Jesuits alone? 
Is it even directed only against the Romish church? 
Would any order of priests, or any form of Chris- 
tianity, be more acceptable to these liberal and 
tolerant assailants of the Society of Jesus? — What 
their own opinions are, it would be rather diffi- 
cult to determine. But m oxl^ XJcASk^ ^^-^ ^saje^a^ 
to be all agreed— aad tlaat \^, mx^^^x5o»j^^^'^^^^ 
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and superstition, whatever they do not themselves 
practise, and whatever they are unable to under- 
stand. 

It is from the very same party, or at least from 
some of them, that I have heard such frequent 
and bitter denunciations of those laws of marriage 
and property, which constitute the basis of all 
social order. It is likely enough, that men, who 
contemplate extensive changes in the whole fabric 
of society, would find the Jesuits — as they would 
any other priests, who had influence over the 
multitude — somewhat in the way of their experi- 
ments, and more easy to crush than to cajole. It 
is therefore by no means wonderful, that they 
should begin by attempting the former ; and, were 
they to succeed, the Jesuits would not be the only 
victims. 

But will they succeed? Will the nations, that 
have so loudly protested against the rule of de- 
spots or inquisitors, now submit to an inquisition 
of journalists, and a tyranny of mobs ? Will they 
so far forget all the principles, that have raised 
them to dignity and freedom, as to establish once 
more, in the bosom of a civilized state, the fear- 
ful power of proscription f If they do so, let them 
beware. To-day, it is the Jesuits ; to-morrow, it 
will be some other class. It will be enough to 
sajrj^ ^^ Tbj3 man is hateful— i^Tafecvx\»^ \x\Tft.\— 
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That man is dangerous — proscribe him ! " — and 
all, who make use of such poisoned weapons, may 
expect to see them turned against themselves. 

Do I then desire, that the Jesuits should have 
the supreme influence in Modern Europe? — Hea- 
ven forbid ! — I have no such faith in them as to 
believe, that they could realize the Utopia of 
Paraguay, in a world of intrigue and competition, 
of cash and credit, of traders and speculators, of 
the very rich and the very poor, of rail-roads and 
steam-engines, of old monopolies and new consti- 
tutions. Failing in that, their interference with 
politics would be so much pure evil. Nor do I 
think, that the Chuich, of which they have been 
the faithful servants and interpreters, is ever 
destined to resume her old power over the minds 
of men ; and, regarding her as the expression of 
the spirit of a by -gone age, I have no wish to see 
her triumph over the hopes and energies of this. 

What then do I desire ? What then do I ask? 

Liberty for all. Justice for alL 

Liberty for the Protestant, the Catholic, the 
Jew, the Jesuit — to live as they please, to wor- 
ship as they please, to write and teach as they 
please. Liberty for every parent to choose the 
instructors of his children. The common pro- 
tection of the law for all orders of peacefal 
citizens. 
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And is it in the nineteenth century, and in coun- 
tries calling themselves free, that these self-evident 
tiuths require to be enforced by argument? — 
Alas ! there is an amount of clamour, which 
drowns the voice of reason, and makes tyranny 
assume the shape of justice. Even honest men 
may be thus deceived. 

How can I ever forget the great lesson of my 
life? 

In Jerusalem, there was a strange tumult, and 
the people filled the streets, and shouted at the 
top of their voices : " Crucify him ! crucify him !'* 
— The Scribes and Pharisees had accused the 
innovator ; the Romon Governor had condemned 
the rebel ; the populace had taken up the cry, 
and repeated, with rage in their hearts, and vio- 
lence in their gestures : ** Crucify him I crucify 
him I '*— Until then, I had heard nothing of this 
man, except that he had healed the sick, and 
ministered to the poor ; but I caught the popular 
frenzy, and, as I listened to the reports and in- 
sinuations of his enemies, I believed him to be a 
dangerous and meddling fellow, and hated him I 
knew not why. Presently, as I stood at the door 
of my house, a mournful procession came down 
the narrow street. It was HE, slowly advancing 
in the midst of the Koman soldiers, who were 
heading him to a felon's death. He was ghastly 
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pale, and the sweat streamed from his tortured 
brow ; he tottered beneath the weight of his heavy 
cross. When he reached the place where I stood, 
he stopped suddenly, and in a tone of entreaty — 
so mild, so sweet, so plaixjitiye, that it is even now 
sounding in my ears — he begged me to let him 
rest for a moment, on the stone bench before my 
door. But my heart was hardened by the fierce 
outcry for blood, and I pushed him from me with 
the words : " Go on I go on I " 

Then he turned upon me those deep eyes, in 
which the glory of the Godhead seemed to shine, 
and said to me in the same voice, low and sad, 
but full of the majesty of indisputable power : 
" Thou shalt go on, even to the end of the 
world ! " 

Since then, I have been a wanderer on the earth, 
and so must continue till the final doom. The 
guest of every country, the citizen of none, I 
have seen all the changes, that, for eighteen him- 
dred years, have modified the i&ce of this planet, 
or the condition of its inhabitants. A solitary 
unit in the vast sum of human existence, I have 
watched the rise of nations and empires, and wept 
over their fall. But one lesson I have learned 
from my own dark destiny, and from all I have 
seen or known of otlier men^s experience. It is 
to be very careful, not to i^^ksax^^^^^^^^^^a^^'^^ 
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our fellow-creatures, but, keeping the mind pure 
from the passions that cloud the intellect, to be 
guided only, in our estimate of classes or indi- 
viduals, by the charity which thinketh no evil, 
and the justice which gives to every one his due. 



THE END. 
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